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Scream  after  scream  pealed  from  the  lips  of  Bess,  as  the  savage  dogs  rushed  at  her.  One  of  them 

seized  the  hem  of  her  dress.  Picking  up  a  tree  branch,  Dick  raised  it, 

and  ran  after  the  beasts  to  strike  them. 
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Dick  Daresome’s  Cross-Sonntry  Ban 

» 

OR, 

WINNING  ODT  BY  A  HEAD 

By  FRANK  FORREST 


CHAPTER  I. 

* 

( 

ENVIOUS  CLASSMATES  AT  WORK. 

“He’ll  never  get  that  race,  anyway,”  said  one  lad  to 
several  others,  as  they  clustered  about  the  entrance  of  the 
Alerrivale  Academy  gymnasium.  “So  I  do  not  see  what 
you  fellows  are  working  yourselves  up  for  !” 

The  others,  wrho  were  fellow  students,  evidently  did  not 
agree  wTith  his  scorn  "of  the  runner  under  discussion. 

“Don’t  be  so  sure,  Percy  Herron,”  said  one  of  these 
chaps.  “You  don’t  give  Dick  Daresome  the  credit  he  de¬ 
serves.  He  has  been  training  a  lot  in  a  wray  that  we  haven’t 
been  aware  of.  I  have  seen  him  down  here  in  the  gym 
exercising,  and  out  running  along  the  back  lanes  when  we 
fellows  all  were  loafing !” 

“Just  so,”  said  another.  “I  think- Daresome  has  a  great* 
chance  to  win  the  race,  unless - ” 

“Unless  what?”  asked  one  of  the  others.  “You  fellows 
give  me  a  pain — you  think  that  you  can  catch  up  Daresome 
with  tricks.  I  tell  you  it  doesn’t  pay  to  take  such  chances !” 

“There  goes  Chigger  Howard  again,  as  usual,”  laughed 
Percy  Herron.  “Always  afraid  to  take  chances.  But,  I 
do  think  if  this  is  the  truth  that  we  had  better  get  a  line 
on  Daresome  and  find  out  just  what  his  speed  is!” 

“Jf  vou  want  to  win  that  race,  Percy,”  said  another 


lad,  tall  and  heavily  built,  w^i  a  heavy  face,  “you  will 
have  to  put  him  out  of  the  race  altogether.” 

“What  way  do  you  think  I  can  do  that?  You  know 
the  crowd  of  runners  will  be  pretty  much  bunched  to¬ 
gether,”  replied  Herron. 

“If  you  really  want  to  know  something,  I  can  tell  you,” 
said  a  chap  named  Ben  Ashland,  one  of  the  quiet  ones 
who  belonged  to  the  “Anti-Daresome”  faction  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  as  it  might  be  called. 

Merrivale  Academy  contained  about  two  hundred  stu¬ 
dents,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  supporters  of  Dick 
Dayesome,  a  prize-winner  in  athletics,  class  work,  and 
easily  the  most  popular  lad  in  the  academy.  The  smaller 
group  opposed  to  Dick  envied  his  success,  and  it  was  a 
portion  of  this  crowd  that  was  now  laying  plans  to  defeat 

our  hero.  , 

; 

“Why,  Bob,”  said  Herron,  “I  didn’t  know  you  ever  took 
any  interest  in  our  schemes !  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  get  up  a  plan  against  Daresome?” 

“Well,  he  heat  me  with  the  highest  mark  in  history 
and  mathematics  so  far  through  the  school  year,  and  I’m 
sore  on  the  whole  blamed  business !” 

“Ho,  ho!”  laughed  Herron. 

“Ha,  ha!”  echoed  the  others. 

“Well,  pop  ahead  with  your  plan!”  cried  Herron,  im¬ 
patiently. 
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“Here  it  is  then — just  this:  You  know  the  course  of 
that  cross-country  run  covers  ten  miles  in  all.” 

“Sure — that  was  known  a  long  time  ago!”  said  Herron, 
“go  on  with  something  we  don’t  know!”  • 

“Well,  you  can  wait — but,  there's  one  thing  sure,  that 
by  the  time  Dick  Daresome  and  the  rest  of  you  make 
the  big  circle  you  won’t  be  in  any  fighting  mood  when  you 
reach  the  last  mile  along  the  river  stretch,  before  the  racers 
reach  the  boat-house !” 


Herron  smiled. 

“I  should  say  not — a  ten-mile  run  takes  about  all  the 
snap  and  ginger  out  of  a  fellow!”  said  he.  “But,  don’t 
plan  any  sort  of  an  ambuscade  that  would  queer  the  rest 
of  us — you  know  that’s  always  been  the  trouble  with  this 
plotting  against  Daresome !” 

“In  what  way?”  inquired  Ben  Ashland,  the  other 
speaker. 

“Simply  that  when  we  tried  it  in  the  past,  the  joke  gen¬ 
erally  always  turned  against  us,  and  we  were  the  ones 

\ 

who  got  stung !” 

“Oh,  this  is  easy,”  said  Ashland.  “There’ is  a  farmer 
down  there  on  the  river  shore  who  is  so  mean  that  when 

i 

he  gives  his  little  girl  a  penny  at  night  for  being  a  good 
girl,  he  takes  it  from*  under  her  pillow  after  she  goes 
asleep !” 


Ashland, 
■  a  little 
re  on  the 


“What  good  will  such  a  specimen  do  us,  though?”  asked 
Percy  Herron. 

V 

“Well,  you’re  pretty  Jut#;  to-day,”  said  Ben 
“for  that  sort  of  fellow  would  do  anything  fo 
money.  My  scheme  is  just  to  have  him  down  the 
shore  property  with  his  dogs,  so  that  he  can  sicf  them  on 
to  Daresome  and  queer  the  fellow’s  race !” 

“Oh,  but  you  have  a  keen  eye  for  schemes,  after  all,” 
said  Herron,  admiringly.  “But  won’t  the  dogs  get  us?” 

“No,  for  you  will  know  where  the  man  is  to  be,  and 

as  this  is  a  cross-country  race,  you  fellows  just  turn  to  the 

» 

right  and  run  in-shore  for  a  piece.” 

“Say,  but  this  is  great.  I  guess  that  will  queer  the  race 
surely  enough,  as  far  as  that  bunch  of  fellows  is  con¬ 
cerned  !”  exclaimed  the  big  heavy  chap,  whom  the  boys 
addressed  as  Nash  Clayton. 

“Yes,  and  although  it  will  make  us  lose  a  little  time 
to  turn  in  from  the  regular  course,  I  guess  we  can  make 
it  up  on  a  fast  sprint !”  said  Herron,  beginning  to  be 
very  hopeful  of  his  prospects  by  this  time. 

“When  are  you  going  to  fix  the  farmer  about  the  dog 
business,  Ben  Ashland?"  asked  Chigger  Howard. 

“I'll  go  down  there  this  very  afternoon,”  said  the  youth. 
“Daresome  will  be  sorry  that  he  ever  beat  my  time'  in 
those  two  classes — that’s  certain  !” 


The  boys  separated,  while  Ben  Ashland  went  down 
toward  the  southern  river-path  in  the  direction  of  the  mean 


farmer.  As  he  strode  away  in  company  witi.’  one  t  om- 
pan  ion,  Herron  turned  to  Clayton,  with  a  grin. 

/  “Say,  isn’t  it  funny  how  some  of  these  slctpy  grind- 
wake  up,  occasionally?”  he  asked.  on  know,  I  didn  t  8 
think  that  fellow  ever  thought  of  anything  in  the  world  . 
outside  of  books.  Yet  here,  just  because  Dick  Daresome 
beats  his  time,  he  becomes  a  real  live  hitman  being  with  a 
sense  of  hate  that  would  do  justice  to  a  Cossack!’ 

“You're  right!”  exclaimed  Clayton,  in  reply.  “But,  I'd 
rather  that  he  did  the  scheming  and  the  dirty  work.  I 
have  been  mixed  up  in  enough  of  these  Daresome  plots ! 

“Yes,  and  several  of  us  are  apt  to  get  bounced  like  a 
tennis  ball  if  we  monkey  around  with  this  in  person.  So, 
it’s  a  good  thing  to  have  our  studious^  friend  with  the 
grouch  so  anxious  to  queer  Daresome !” 

“Exactly;  it’s  the  same  old  story  of  the  monkey  who 
wanted  the  chestnuts  which  were  being  roasted  in  the  fire. 

He  asked  the  cat  if  he  didn’t  want  them,  and  the  cat  took 
a  hand  or  rather  a  paw,  got  them  out  and  burned  his  paws 
so  badly  he  could  not  clo  anything  with  them,  and  then 
the  monkey  made  a  hundred-vard-dash  for  the  tall  timber 
in  the  blue  distance!” 

“Let’s  get  over  to  our  rooms,  and  see  if  we  can’t  think 
up  some  newr  frills  and  furbelows,"  said  Clayton.  “Maybe 
we  can  improve  on  this  little  scheme.” 

“I  have  it,  by  Jove!”  cried  Herron. 

Overcome  with  the  brilliance  of  his  idea,  he  lausrhed 
and  jumped  up  and  down,  pounding  Clayton  over  the  back 
with  none  too  gentle  a  hand. 

“Say,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  cried  Clayton.  “  You 
know,  I’m  not  Daresome — you’d  better  cut  out  the  gymnas¬ 
tics,  or  I'll  start  a  real  fight!” 

“Oh,  quiet  down,  Nash,"  said  his  friend,  following  the 
advice  himself.  “It’s  just  that  I  have  a  scheme  for  a  little 
trick  which  in  addition  to  the  other  ought  to  make  this  a 
regular  three-ring  circus,  with  side-shows,  and  barkers,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  trimmings.”  • 

“Speak  out,  then,  -instead  of  using  me  .for  a  punching- 
bag,”  answered  Clayton. 

“Oh,  you  are  a  grouch,”  exclaimed  Herron.  “Well,  any¬ 
way,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  simply  plan  a  little  surprise  for 
our  popular  young  hero.  How  I  hate  him,  Nash !” 

The  look  which  passed  over  Herron's  face  boded  no 
good  for  Dick  Daresome.  And  yet  this  bitter  jealousy  and 

hateful  envy  were  not  the  fault  of  Daresome. 

0 

That  youth  had  always  striven  to  please  the  lads  in 
every  relation  of  the  boarding-academy  life.  But  Dick 
was  a  defender  of  the  weak  and  an  upholder  of  the  right. 

Accordingly,  he  was  bound  to  offend  some  mean  spirits. 

for  there  are  such  in  every  body  of  human  beings,  whether 

at  boarding  school,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  life  of 

% 

older  people  as  well.  There  is  a  certain  average  of  mean 
people  in  this  world,  and  there  is  no  way  to  dodge  them. 
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Dick,  however,  had  mastered  the  right  way  to  meet  them, 
as  the  reader  will  see,  for  while  he  always  preferred  to 
avoid  trouble,  he  would  not  rim  from'  it. 

Daresome’s  mode  of  life  was  like  that  of  a  great  loco¬ 
motive  which  runs  true  to  the  line,  on  its  track,  and  will 
not  run  into  trouble  by  leaving  the  track  for  passing 
objects. 

But  when  those  passing  objects  get  in  the  progress  of 
the  locomotive,  it  is  time  for  something  to  happen. 

Thus  was  it  with  Dick,  and  these  envious  classmates 
of  his  were  planning  to  obstruct  the  track.  So,  if  they 
had  only  known  it,  they  too  would  have  “stopped,  looked 
and  listened,”  in  obedience  to  a  sign  at  a  country  railroad 
crossing. 

Dick  at  this  time  was  running  around  the  practice  track 

on  the  field,  taking  the  kinks  out  of  his  lithe  muscles.  His 

friend  Alan  Brownson  was  pacing  at  his  side.  The  two 

lads  were  well  matched  in  speedy  use  of  the  heels. 

♦ 

Just  now  they  were  going  faster  and  faster  at  their 
practice.  The  boys  leaped  along  the  course  with  the  speed 
and  spirit  of  young  gazelles. 

At  last  they  finished  the  number  of  laps  decided  upon, 
coming  up  to  the  last  part  of  the  practice  spin  exactly 
even. 

“Whew/’  said  Dick,  breathing  hard  as  he  came  to  a 
standstill  and  stretched  his  arms  over  his*  head.  “That 
was  traveling  some,  wasn’t  it,  Alan?” 

“Sure-lee  !”  said  his  friend.  “I  guess  you  and  I  will 
earn  anything  we  get  in  this  line — for  this  practice  work 
is  worth  ten  dollars  a  day  salary— it  is  certainly  real 
work.” 

“That's  right,”  said  Dick.  “The  people  who  stand  in  a. 
grandstand  and  watch  a  foot  race  don’t  understand  how 
much  trouble  the  athletes  have  gone  to,  over  that  race. 
All  they  see  is  a  little  flickering  of  legs.  They  don’t  know 
about  the  hours  and  days  and  weeks  of  training,  and  diet 
and  all  that.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  right,  Dick,”  responded  Alan.  “Sorne^- 
times,  I  don’t  think  it’s  worth  while.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  it — that  is  as  much  a  part  of  school 
life  as  the  books  are — only  they  cover  one  side  of  after¬ 
work,  and  the  athletics  prepare  you  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  after-life,  and  then  think  of  the  fun.  Well,  let’s 
just  take  a  little  finish-up  spin  about  the  course,  and  then 
turn  into  the  hot  showers.  I  am  getting  to  feel  as  fine 
as  a  fiddle.” 

They  raced  about  the  running  track  once  more,  and  then 
darted  toward  the  gymnasium. 

As  they  entered  the  building  toward  the  baths,  Dick 
and  Alan  passed  some  of  the  Herron  crowd  of  fellows. 

'I  be-.e  lads  cast  a  volley  of  malignant  looks  at  Dick  who 
,v;<-  foremost. 

0  v  h‘-ro  walked  part  them  with  a  nod,  and  then  looked  : 


toward  the  end  of  the  room  where  his  locker  was.  He  did 
not  see  the  significant  glances. 

But  Alan  Brownson  did. 

“Dick  Daresome,”  said  that  youth  when  they  started 
preparing  for  the  steaming  bath,  “you  know  that  crowd  of 
Herron’s  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  “but  I  don’t  waste  any  time  of  nights 
thinking  about  them.  I’ve  got  too  much  to  do — particu¬ 
larly  to  get  in  trim  for  this  cross-country  race  which  is 
to  be  held  day  after  to-morrow.” 

Alan  laughed  quietly. 

♦ 

“By  George,  you  are  the  most  innocent-minded  and  un¬ 
suspecting  fellow  I  ever  knew !” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  inquired  Dick,  as  he  tossed  one 
running-shoe  into  the  locker  after  its  mate. 

“I  mean  that  I  can  tell  just  from  those  fellows’  atti¬ 
tude  that  they  mean  no  good  toward  )ron.  I  mean  that  I 
believe  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  you  lose 
the  race.” 

Laughingly  Dick  looked  at  his  friend’s  earnest  face. 

“Gracious,  Alan,  a  fellow  would  suppose  that  you 
weren’t  in  this  race1  at  all !”  said  he.  “I  will  try  my  best 
and,  you  will  try  your  best,  and  I  don’t  think  we  need 
fear  that  other  crowd.  They  have  never  succeeded  in 
seriously  interfering  yet!” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Brownson,'  “but  you  will  see 
that  there’s  a  limit  to  your  ability  to  hand  them  back  as 
good  as  you  receive.” 

“Oh,  rats !”  laughed  Dick. 

“Well,  you  will  see — it’s  one  against  a  gang !”  said  Alan, 
doggedly. 

Daresome  was  not  at  all  worried  about  his  prospects. 

“I  reckon  that  pluck  and  muscle  and  wind  will  win  out, 
anyway — and  the  best  man  will  get  it,  so  let’s  be  good 
sports.” 

Little  did  he  guess  that  at  that  very  instant  Ben  Ash¬ 
land  was  telling  his  mates  about  the  success  of  his  plot. 

They  had  walked  down  the  pathway  a  piece  to  meet 
him,  and  the  bookworm,  as  he  was  called,  was  jubilant. 

“I  have  fixed  the  whole  thing,  Percy,”  said  he  with  a 
grin,  “and  that  farmer  is  easy;  only  a  dollar  from  the 
bunch  of  ns  and  he  will  attend  to  the  business.  I  told  him 
the  line  of  the  race,  and  he  will  be  right  there  with  the 
bells  on  !” 

/‘Good  for  you,  Ashland!'’ 

“Great  work!” 

“Down  with  Daresome!” 

The  lads  crowded  around  him  with  approving  cries,  and 
a  bunch  of  coins  were  thrust  on  him  at  once. 

“Golly,  but  you  boys  are  eager  to  pay  up  for  it— well, 
1  did  pay  it  to  him,  and  so  we’ll  divide  up  the  cost.  I 
guess  he’ll  try  to- earn  it  all  right.  As  a  special  induce- 

■  merit,  I  told  him  that  if  he  made  a  hit  with  the  wav  he 
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managed  it,  he  would  probably  get  a  little  tip  at  the 
end.” 

“Hurray!”  said  Herron.  “I  guess  this  will  be  a  walk¬ 
over  !” 

“Tell  them  your  scheme,”  said  Clayton.  “That’s  as 
good  as  this  one.” 

“No,  that  might  get  out;  and  there's  no  need  to  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  in  that  direction.  But  I  guess  two 
schemes  ought  to  do  the  work  all  right.  Dick  Daresome 
will  never  win  the  cross-country  medal !” 


CHAPTER  IT. 

THE  RACERS  START  OK  THE  COURSE. 

The  day  of  the  great  cross-country  struggle  dawned 
clear  and  bright.  It  was  one  of  those  spring  days  which 
makes  every  one  want  to  leap  and  run. 

“Great  weather,  Dick,”  said  Daresome’s  roommate,  Sam 
Thorpe,  “and  I  guess  from  the  view  out  of  this  bedroom 
window  that  the  ground  and  the  air  will  be  perfect  for 
the  race l” 

Dick  looked  out  joyously  at  the  beautiful  day. 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  celebrate  with  a  record-breaking 
breakfast,  for  it  looks  good  to  me,  and  I  know  I  can't  eat 
more  than  a  bite  at  noon.  Then  for  the  race.  This  is 
great  weather !” 

The  latds  dressed  with  a  vim.  They  hurried  to  the  big 
dining-hall  of  the  academy  where  the  big  cross-country 
race  was  the  topic  of  conversation  among  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  so  students  gathered  there  for  the  breakfast. 

“Hello,  Dick,”  called  Chester  Brown,  a  lame  lad  who  ate 
at  Dick’s  table,  and  was  one  of  the  youth’s  most  intimate 
friends. 

“Hello,  Chester,”  said  our  l\ero,  “why  are  you  looking 
so  excited?” 

The  cripple  drew  him  down  close. 

“Say,  Dick,”  said  he,  “I’ve  been  listening  to  some  of 
the  talk  at  this  next  table,  where  Herron  and  Clayton  sit 
with  their  crowd.  They  didn't  think  I  was  so  well  equipped 
with  ears.  But  T  heard  them.” 

“Well,  what  of  it?”  asked  Dick. 

“They've  been  putting  up  a  big  pool  of  money  with 
some  of  the  men  in  Merrivale  village.” 

“Do  you  mean  on  the  coming  race?”  asked  Daresome. 
“That  wouldn’t  be  much  of  importance;  for  some  of  that 
crowd  over  there  are  betting  on  everything.” 

“S-s-s-h-h  !”  warned  Chester,  “they  will  hear  you.  It 
isn't  the  betting,  but  the  way  they  are  betting.” 

“Well,  what  is  the  peculiar  tiling  about  that?  You  im¬ 
agine  things,”  said  the  unsuspecting  lad. 


"Not  BO  you’d  notice  it,”  replied  Chester  Brown.  “They 
have  placed  all  their  money  in  the  village  at  odds  that 
you  will  not  win  the  race,  and  that  Percy  Herron  will  make 
place  ahead  of  you.” 

Dick  looked  puzzled. 

“That’s  a  funny  line  of  betting — still,  it  doesn  t  diow 

anything  particularly  fiendish. ” 

“You’re  a  dead  one  when  it  comes  to  sizing  up  other 
folks’  tricks  against  you,  Dick,  although  you  are  a  wonder 
at  other  things.  Those  fellows  are  betting  all  they  can 

get,  because  they  are  sure!” 

“Well,  other  sure  people  have  been  mistaken,’  objected 
Daresome. 

“Yes,  but  they  wouldn't  put  their  watches  and  things 
like  that  in  pawn.” 

Dick  looked  at  the  smiling,  leering  students  at  the  next 
table.  He  saw  that  they  were  regarding  him  with  a  satis¬ 
fied  air. 

m  , 

“I  wonder  if  they  are  plotting  Against  me  in  particular? 
Well,  there’s  no  use  in  borrowing  trouble.  I'll  run  my 
best  and  find  out.  What  we  don’t  know,  doesn't  worry  us !” 

This  proved  that  Dick  was  indeed  a  philosopher.  He 
did  not  let  the  suspicions  which  came  despite  his  stoicism, 
into  his  mind,  interfere  with  his  ravenous  appetite. 

“Say,  Dick,  if  you  were  in  this  sort  of  racing-training 
all  the  time  the  school  would  charge  you  a  double  board- 
bill,”  said  Chester,  smiling  at  his  hearty  appetite. 

“Well,  I  can  only  eat  a  few  things,  and  so  I  have  to 
make  up  in  quantity  what  I  lack  in  variety.  But,  I  must 
lay  in  a  good  supply  for  that  race.  Because  I  am  going 
to  beat  that  other  crowd  or  die  trying.” 

“How  about  Alan  Brownson,  who  is  in  the  race,  too?” 
asked  Chester. 

“Well,  Alan  and  I  are  good  friends,  and  if  he  can  win 
from  me  that’s  all  right.  You  know,  it's  different  with 
a  friend — for  I’d  enjoy  seeing  him  win,  even  though  sore 
at  losing  myself.  But,  I  won’t  worry  about  that.” 

“I  think,  Dick,”  said  Chester,  who  was  a  keen  student 
of  athletics,  although  handcapped  himself,  “that  /\lan  is 
better  ou  short  runs  than  you  are,  while  on  long  runs 
your  frame  is  the  best,  and  your  wind  is  better.” 

“That’s  doubtful,”  said  Dick,  “but  we'll  see  in  the 
race.” 

As  it  turned  out,  Chester  Brown  made  a  vorv  good  guess 
of  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  day  dragged  through  at  a  snail’s  pace,  for  even 
the  best  students  were  thinking  about  the  race  of  the 
afternoon. 


Ibis  is  too  tine  a  day  to  bo  locked  up  in  a  stuffy  old 
class-room,  anyway!”  said  Skinniman  Perkins,  the  foot Iwll 


captain,  and  noted  as  the  heaviest  and  best-natured  lad  in 
Merrivale.  "I  was  never  meant  to  be  kept  in  confinement 
like  a  rhinoceros.” 
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M  hat  s  that,  Mr.  Perkins?"  asked  the  mathematics 


that  people  are 


going 


instructor  looking  down  to  the  corner  where  Skinniman 
'vas  holding  forth  in  a  low  mumble  to  Sam  Thorpe. 

“  1  just  remarking  that  1  didn't  think  that  mathe¬ 
matics  and  blue  skies  made  a  very  good  color  scheme.  I 
prefer  the  blue  sky  in  big  doses,  especially  in  the  spring- 
medicine  season  1"  said  the  fat  chap,  with  a  daring  smile. 

The  instructor,  who  was  the  youngest  teacher  in  the 
school,  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

“1  agree  with  3rou,”  said  he.  “And  as  this  is  the  last 
class  before  the  end  of  the  day’s  work,  I’ll  do  a  novelty. 
1 11  just  give  you  fellows  a  double  amount  of  problems 
to  work  to-night  when  you’ve  got  your  minds  frek  of  this 
race.  Then  you  can  be  excused  now,  to  prepare  for  the 
race !” 

The  lads  pounded  on  the  desks  to  show  their  approval 
of  the  teacher,  who  laughed  at  them. 

“Yell,  you  know,  I’m  not  an  old  fogy  yet;  and  I  think 
that  you  can  do  better  mathematics  if  you  get  a  little 
breathing  spell  occasionally.” 

The  boys  filed  out  of  the  room  with  alacrity,  with  a 
half-hour  lead  of  those  in  the  other  classes. 

As  Dick  went  through  the  door,  the  last  in  the  line, 
the  instructor  called  to  him.  The  youth  was  a  great 
favorite  vfith  this  teacher,  MacKenzie,  who  had  only 
finished  his  work  in  the  big  eastern  university  the  year 
before. 

“Say,  Daresome,  I’d  like  to  speak  with  you!” 

Our  hero  wonderingly  came  to  the  desk  of  the  instructor, 
and  the  latter  smiled  at  him  encouragingly. 

“I  certainly  hope  you  will  win  the  cross-country  race 
to-day.  I  think  you  are  the  best  long-distance  runner  of 
the  school.” 

“  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness,  about  it,” 
said  Dick,  turning  red  at  this  unexpected  compliment. 
“But,  you  know,  Mr.  MacKenzie,  even  if  you  are  the  in¬ 
structor,  you  haven’t  any  right  to  josh  me.  You  know 
there  are  half  a  dozen  fellows  in  that  race  this  afternoon 
who  are  more  than  my  equals  in  running  and  endurance 
in  general.” 

“That’s  true,”  answered  MacKenzie;  “but  they  have 
not  the  head-work  and  the  ability  to  think  and  act  quickly. 
And  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  little  tip  on  something.” 

“I  wonder  if  he  is  going  to  hand  out  some  conspiracy 
*alk,  too,”  thought  Dick,  as  he  waited  for  the  instructor’s 
words  of  advice. 

“You  probably  think  T  am  going  to  warn  you  against 
-ore*  crooked  work  or  other,”  said  MacKenzie,  divining  his 
thought,”  but  such  is  not  the  case.  T  happen  to  know 
that  there  is  a  little  game  of  some  sort  up.  But,  T  am  a 
believer  in  facing  the  music  whatever  it  is,  without  fear.” 

“Ko  am  1,  Mr.  MacKenzie,”  said  Dick,  emphatically, 

“'litre  arc*  a  lot  of  fellows,  who  go  through  life  thinking 


to  soak  them  or  do  something 
against  them.  1  never  believe  that  a  fellow  is  against  me 
until  I  feel  the  actual  results  of  the  struggle — that  is  his 
blows.  Then  I  let  him  feel  a  little  better  if  possible, 
and  that’s  my  method.” 

“A  very  good  one  it  is,  too,”  said  MacKenzie/ smiling. 
“You  are  cut  on  a  pattern  which  makes  a  great  hit  with 
me,  Daresome.  But,  here’s  just  the  tip  I  mean  to  give. 
I  have  been  in  cross-country  races,  myself.” 

“Yes,”  said  Dick,  expectantly. 

“And  I  was  in  one*  where  I  was  blocked  off  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  by  some  cowardly  fellows.  I  worked  a  very  simple 
game  on  them.  They  blocked  off  a  bridge  on  me,  and 
didn’t  know  that  I  was  wise.  Now,  in  a  cross-country 
run  of  this  sort  there  is  no  definite  requirement,  except 
that  you  run  like  the  dickens,  and  reach  the  three  or  four 
different  points  of  the  course.  Do  you  understand  my 
idea  ?” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  Dick.  “I  reckon  I  haven’t  a  mathe¬ 
matical  mind.” 

The  instructor  laughed  with  good  nature. 

“Oh,  well,  that  was  not  very  clear — I  mean  that  when 
I  discovered  that  these  fellows  were  camping  on  my  par¬ 
ticular  trail,  which  I  did  by  a  little  accident,  I  simply 

changed  my  course,  took  a  more  roundabout  way,  and  swam 

( 

a  river— although  it  was  in  March,  and  pretty  cold!” 

“Now,  I  begin  to  see!”  said  Dick. 

“Yes,  you  understand  now.  If  they  try  any  trickeiN, 
you  just  meet  it  the  same  way.  And  just  keep  your 
weather  eye  to  windward,  as  the  sailors  say,  on  the  lookout 
for  squalls.” 

Dick  started  to  leave  the  room*. 

“Now,  good  luck,  Daresome.  Remember,  on  this  sort 
of  a  race  it  is  the  fellow  with  head-work  as  well  as  heel- 
work ’that  gains  in  the  end!” 

“I  will,”  said  Dick,  “and  Pmay  use  that  bridge  trick 
myself,  even  if  the  water  is  too  cold  for  very  enjoyable 
bathing.  There  are  several  pretty  broad  streams  on  this 
very  course,  and  though  it  is  planned  for  us  to  go  over 
the  bridges,  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  short  cuts  that 
will  help !” 

The  youth  hurried  to  his  room,  and  then  over  to  the 
gymnasium  where  he  donned  his  suit,  and  took  a  little 
limbering  up  on  the  apparatus  to  quiet  his  nerves,  and 
get  the  mechanism  in  order  for  the  big  test. 

One  by  one  the  other  contestants  came  into  the  room 
containing  the  lockers.  They  donned  their  own  suits  for 
the  running  contest.  Most  smiling  among  them  all  were 
Henry  Benson  and  Chigger  Howard,  who  were  to  he  in  the 
group. 

The  runners  of  the  race  numbered  twentv-one  in  all— 

*■  » 

quite  a  number.  With  the  exception  of  Howard  and  Her¬ 
ron,  they  were  all  on  friendly  terms  with  Daresome. 
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So  our  hero  did  not  fear  much  trickery  from  the 

* 

group  of  fellow  runners,  knowing  that  the  majority  was 
in  his  favor. 

At  last  the  time  for  the  race  came. 

The  lads  left  the  gymnasium  and  started  toward  the 
campus  in  a  body,  to  start  off  on  their  long  jaunt. 

“I  guess  there'll  be  quite  a  few  stragglers  by  the  way- 
side  before  we  get  back,”  said  Dick  Daresome  to  Alan,  as 
they  walked  along  together. 

“Yes,  this  bunch  will  be  pretty  well  thinned  out — I'll  bet 
that  not  more  than  half  of  them  finish,”  replied  the  other 
youth,  with  a  keen  glance  at  the  other  competitors. 

“No,  Fm  not  so  sure,”  said  Dick.  “This  is  the  flower 
of  the  school  for  runs,  and  these  lads  mean  business.  We 
will  have  a  hard  tussle  to  hold  our  own  with  them!” 

The  contestants  now  came  to  the  big  oak  tree  which 
stood  near  the  teacher’s  building.  This  was  said  to  have 
been  planted  in  Indian  days,  and  to  have  been  used  for  a 
trading  place  with  the  whites. 

At  any  rate,  it  was  the  starting  point  of  the  race,  and 
the  great  crowd  of  Merrivale  boys,  augmented  with  in¬ 
terested  folk  from  Merrivale  village  half  a  mile  distant, 
stood  around. 

“Hurray  for  the  racers!”  cried  the  Merrivale  students, 
as  their  champions  came  in  a  body  to  the  big  tree. 

“Clear  the  wav  there!”  cried  Skinniman  Perkins,  in  a 
blue  sweater  and  a  little  college  cap  on  the  back  of  his 
Read.  He  bore  a  flag  as  a  mark  that  he  was  officer  of  the 
course. 

“Are  you  all  ready  for  the  big  race?”  asked  Professor 
Watts,  who  had  been  asked  by  the  students  to  be  the  offi¬ 
cial  starter  of  the  event. 

Yes!”  cried  the  lads,  as  they  strung  out. 

Toe  that  chalk  line  there!”  cried  the  professor,  as  he 
motioned  to  the  line  made  on  the  sod  with  whitewash. 
The  boys  spread  along  this  with  no  particular  order,  for 
there  were  no  handicaps  in  this  race. 

“Do  you  all  feel  sure  about  the  course?”  asked  Pro¬ 
fessor  Watts.  “The  first  touching  place  is  Merrivale 
village  square,  in  front  of  the  post-office.  An  official  of 
the  race  is  stationed  there  to  check  off  the  runners  as  they 
pass  through.” 

“We  have  that  all  right,”  said  Dick. 

“I  am  just  going  over  the  points  to  make  sure  that  you 
all  know.  The  next  touching  point  is  down  the  old  turn¬ 
pike,  to  the  covered  bridge  to  the  southeast  of  Merrivale 
village.  That  spot  marks  just  half  of  the  course.  It  is 
five  miles,  by  the  shortest  path  over  the  fields  and  roads.” 

“We  will  make  it  shorter,”  laughed  Alan. 

“I  hope  you  will,”  said  the  professor.  “The  next  and 
third  touching  point  in  the  race,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge,  is  reached  by  a  run  down  the  bank  of  Chica- 
mnuga  Creek.  This  stream  enters  the  Ureenvale  River 


<<■ 
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three  miles  to  the  west.  Another  official  of  the  race  will 

be  there,  at  the  junction  of  the  streams.” 

“We’ve  got  that  all  straight;  we’ve  been  over  it  several 

times,”  said  Percy  Herron. 

“Yes.  and  then  the  last  stretch  is  straight  up  the 
country  by  the  Greenvale  River  to  the  point  of  the  foot¬ 
bridge  to  the  Girls’  Academy  Island,  and  then  direct  to 
our  school.  All  in  all  that  makes  the  ten  miles.  Now,  the 
last  part  ought  to  be  the  easiest,  for  it  is  the  smoothest 

country.” 

Chester  Brown,  standing  near  Clayton,  heard  him  laugh. 
“Well,  Ben  Ashland,  I  guess  Dick  Daresome  won’t  find 
out  that  it’s  always  the  smoothest  country  which  makes  the 

easiest  run.”  j 

The  other  laughed*  too. 

“But,  say,”  continued  Clavton  in  a  low  voice,  confident  . 
now  that  all  was  secure.  “Herron’s  secret  is  that  there 
are  a  bunch  of  Bellevilles  going  to  be  laying  for  Dick  Dare- 

v 

some  there!” 

Belleville  Academy  was  located  three  miles  away,  on  the 

other  side  of  the  Greenvale  River  to  the  west.  There  was 

bitter  rivalry  between  the  two  academies,  and  the  other 
%/ 

school  lads  were  especially  sore  on  Dick  Daresome,  who 
had  beaten  them  in  many  contests. 

“Ho,  ho!”  laughed  Ashland,  laughing  quietly  but  glee¬ 
fully.  Then  he  looked  around  to  see  if  any  one  could  have 
«/  ** 

heard  this  secret.  But  no  one  wras  standing  near,  for  Ches-  * 
ter  Brown  had  glided  away  stealthily. 

He  ran  behind  Dick  Daresome,  toeing  the  mark  for  the 
signal. 

“Dick,”  he  cried,  “listen !” 

“Cut  out  this  talk,”  cried  Herron  ;  “keep  these  cripples 
out  of  this — we  want  this  race  to  start.” 

Chester  flushed  and  Dick’s  eyes  sparkled,  but  just  at  t 
this  instant  the  pistol  rang  out  from  the  professor,  who 
was  starting  them. 

The  other  lads  sprang  off  with  a  will,  but  Dick  Dare¬ 
some  held  back.  He  knew  that  Chester  had  a  deep  pur¬ 
pose,  and  he  thought  he  would  risk  a  little  delay,  to  find 
out. 

“What  is  it,  Chester?”  he  cried,  holding  back  for  an 
instant.  The  crippled  lad  rushed  toward  him.  crying  in 
shrill  tones: 

“Beware  the  covered  bridge,  Dick !”  he  shouted.  “Be¬ 
ware  a  trap  there !” 

Then  our  hero  leaped  forward  with  the  spring  of  a  grey¬ 
hound.  The  others  were  well  ahead  of  him.  but  the  lad 
played  the  part  of  a  good  racer  and  he  sprinted  until  he 
struck  the  rear  of  the  group. 

“Now,  let  them  set  the  pace!”  thought  our  hero  a<  the 
others  settled  into  a  steady,  speedy  trot. 

“They’re  off!”  , 

* 

-  “Merrivale,  Merrivale,  Merrivale,— rah,  rah.  rah !” 
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lhoso  wore  the  last  sounds  the  racers  heard  as  they  sped 
away  from  the  academy. 

1  heir  contest  was  now  indeed  under  way,  and  every  fel¬ 
low  s  mind  and  body  were  concentrated  on  the  one  great 
effort  to  win  this  wearing,  tearing  contest. 


Every  fellow  was  endeavoring  to  hold  his  own  pace  and 
reserve  his  energies,  and  yet  keep  it  up  to  such  a  speed 
that  his  opponents  would  be  worn  out. 


Consequently  the  race  started  out  with  a  racking,  quick, 
nervous  stride  which  was  sure  to  tell  on  the  runners. 


‘By  George/  thought  Dick,  as  he  glided  along,  the  very 
la^r  in  the  procession,  “those  boys  up  ahead  are  hitting  it 
up  terribly.  They  11  be  sorry,  before  long,  and  then  it  will 
be  my  turn  to  take  a  hand !” 

On,  on,  raced  the  runners  of  Merrivale ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  RACE  AGAINST  TREACHERY. 

♦ 

The  first  stage  of  the  race  was  run  by  the  lads  with 
comparative  ease,  hirst  they  all  began  to  feel  the  svmp- 
toms  of  the  early  exhaustion  which  such  runs  give.  Then 
their  “second  wind  came  in  and  they  plodded  along  silent¬ 
ly  and  doggedly. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  decide,”  thought 
our  hero,  as  he  sped  along,  still  far  in  the  rear.  “From 
here  I  can  keej>  a  keen  look  on  the  pace  makers,  and  know 
what  every  one  else  is  doing.” 

this  position  Dick  maintained  for  two  miles  or  so.  At 
last  the  leaders  in  front  began  to  show  signs  of  wear,  for 
they  were  hitting  a  pace  which  was  far  from  easy. 

They  endeavored  to  keep  at  it,  but  had  all  the  time  the 
feeling  that  the  men  behind  were  holding  great  strength 
in  reserve  for  future  speeding. 

“We  must  wear  them  out !”  said  one  of  the  runners  to 
himself,  and  with  the  thought  he  started  ahead  at  a  ter¬ 
rific  rate  of  speed. 

A  part  of  the  others  followed  him  in  this  rush. 

But  the  wiser  runners — Dick,  Alan,  Herron  and  How¬ 
ard,  with  others,  were  not  to  be  taken  in  by  this  daring 
dash. 

“Not  by  a  jugful,”  thought  Dick,  still  hanging  on  with 
his  dog  trot.  “Fll  show  those  fellows  something  later  on — 
but  this  i3  not  the  time.” 

He  sped  along,  hoTvever,  and  they  were  all  covering  the 
ground  a  great  deal  faster  than  they  realized. 

The  spurters  far  ahead  settled  down  to  a  less  exciting 
pace,  and  now,  as  happens  in  all  races  of  the  sort,  the  lads 
jrj  the  rear  began  creeping  up  on  these  hare-like  individ¬ 
ual  like  the  tortoise  in  the  old  fable. 


Foot  by  foot  they  crept  nearer,  and  at  last  the  spurters 
were  chagrined  to  see  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by 
their  dash  except  to  use  up  their  strength,  for  which  they 
would  pay  dearly  later  on. 

Dick  Daresdme,  with  set  expression,  jogged  on,  as  if  he 
were  some  sort  of  machine. 

Not  an  ounce  of  his  weight  was  put  out  of  the  smooth 
balance  of  his  stride — not  a  particle  of  strength  was  wasted. 

“Well,  this  looks  too  close  to  be  any  fun,”  thought  Her¬ 
ron,  as  he  ran  along  with  an  almost  equally  skillful  stride. 
“I  hope  those  Bellevilles  are  waiting  at  the  bridge,  for 
that  will  be  the  great  chance.  Anyway,  the  dogs  will  be  on 
the  job  later  on !” 

On,  on,  the  squad  paced,  and  it  looked  very  uninteresting. 
Dick  clung  to  the  rear  position  still,  and  Herron’s  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  certain  thought. 

“If  he  stays  in  that  relative  position,”  thought  the  en¬ 
vious  rival,  “it  will  be  a  cinch  for  Henry  Benson  and  his 
fellows  to  nab  Dick — he  will  not  even  be  seen.” 

This  was  exactly  what  happened. 

Dick  strode  along  last  in  the  string  of  slow  racers.  The 
early  stages  of  this  run,  as  planned  by  the  committee,  were 
along  the  smooth  highways  and  byways  of  the  country.  It 
was  easy  going,  and  the  lads  strung*  out  in  a  long  line, 
with  'Occasional  couples  running  side  by  side. 

It  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  practice  run  of  some 
gymnasium,  instead  of  a  contest  in  which  every  man  was 
for  himself.  But,  now,  the  lads  realized  the  truth  that  the 
worst  part  of  the  run  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  five 
miles. 

/ 

As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  Dick  Daresome’s  shoe  lace 
became  undone,  and  the  lad  had  to  stop  to  tie  it.  The 
thong  broke  in  his  nervous  haste,  and  this  meant  still  more 
loss  of  time. 

At  last  he  fixed  it  and  started  after  the  others,  with  an 
anxious  feeling  that  he  had  lost  too  much  vantage  this 
time. 

“Maybe  I’ll  get  so  far  behind  that  I  won’t  be  able  tb 
catch  up  with  them,”  muttered  Dick,  hitting  it  up  down 
the  winding  road. 

The  others  had  passed  out  of  sight  by  this  time,  and  our 
hero  decided  to  take  a  little  sprint  to  limber  himself  up. 

“Where  can  they  be?”  thought  Dick,  as  he  spun  down 
the  turn  to  the  right,  toward  the  distant  stream,  the  Chica- 
mauga  Creek. 

The  spring  freshets  had  widened  this  creek  until  now 
it  was  as  wide  and  swift  as  many  well-known  rivers. 

“Well,1  they’re  in  the  old  covered  bridge  by  this  time,” 
thought  Dick,  looking  keenly  ahead. 

Sure  enough,  there  was  the  marker,  checking  over  a  list 
on  a  large  piece  of  cardboard. 

Dick  spurted  still  more,  down  the  hill,  and  came  to  this 
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official.  It  was  one  of  the  students  of  the  upper  class,  and 
he  smiled  good-naturedly  at  Daresome. 

“My  goodness,  Dick  Daresome/’  said  lie,  “it  looks  as  if 
you  were  playing  gasoline  smell  for  the  automobile — com¬ 
ing  along  behind !  Fve  checked  you  off  anil  you’d  better 
hustle  along.” 

Dick  spurted  ahead  now,  into  the  darkened  roadway  of 
the  bridge.  The  marker  hurried  away  from  the  other  end 
of  the  bridge,  to  take  a  short  cut  toward  the  academy,  so 
that  he  might  see  the  finish  of  the  race,  if  possible. 

Dick  dashed  through  the  shaded  part  of  the  old  covered 
bridge.  He  had  forgotten  the  warning  of  Chester  Brown, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  great  race. 

All  his  energies  were  concentrated  on  saving  his  energy, 
yet  getting  over  the  ground  rapidly  as  possible. 

“Well,  I’ve  covered  half  thp  course  by  this  time,”  thought 
Dick  Daresome,  “and  I’m  not  very  badly  winded  yet — 
thanks  to  my  good  training  work !” 

Along  the  bumpety  old  boards  of  the  bridge  sped  the 
youth,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  great  shout,  just  as  he 
reached  the  other  end  of  the  bridge. 

A  score  of  figures  rushed  from  the  dark  cuddy-holes 
along  the  side  of  the  ancient  structure,  and  obstructed  his 
way.  * 

“Now,  we've  got  you !”  cried  a  rasping  voice,  which  Dick 
recognized  immediately  as  that  of  Ramsey  Provost,  one  of 
the  students  of  the  rival  academy,  Belleville. 

“Catch  him!”  cried  the  others,  and  Dick  stopped  just  in 
time  to  avoid  running  into  a  heavy  rope  which  had  been 
suddenly  pulled  across  the  bridge  way  to  trip  him  up. 

“Get  him,  lads!”  called  another  voice.  Dick  knew  that 
this  was  his  rival  for  the  favor  of  Bess  Morrison,  also  a 
Belleville  student,  Stuart  Armstrong.  # 

“It's  my  finish  right  here,  I’m  afraid,”  thought  Dick. 
He  was  not  going  to  give  up  the  struggle  without  a  fight, 
however,  for  Dick  was  built  of  sterner  stuff  than  a  quitter ! 

He  dodged  back,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  dozen  hands  were 
thrust  at  him. 

“Catch  him !”  yelled  Armstrong.  “This  is  our  chance 
to  make  a  prisoner  of  him  and  get  even  for  old-time  scores !” 

Dick  felt  a  heavy  hand  thrust  around  his  bare  neck,  for 
he  was  attired  in  the  customary  light  running  costume. 

“I  ve  got  him !"  yelled  Provost,  victoriously,  as  he 
dragged  Dick’s  head  down. 

“No,  you  haven’t,  my  brave  buck!”  thought  Dick. 

M  ith  a  sudden  and  unexpected  movement,  he  thrust  his 
head  forward,  and  then  just  as  quickly,  raised  it  up  against 
the  chin  of  the  overconfident  Provost. 

Biff! 

The  blow  from  the  back  of  Dick’s  head  against  the  fel¬ 
low’s  lower  jaw  was  terrific.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
saying  something  else  when  Dick  worked  this  sudden  trick.' 


Consequently,  he  almost  bit  his  tongue  off  in  the  unex¬ 
pected  attack,  and  he  stumbled  over  backward  in  agony. 

“Look  out !”  yelled  Armstrong,  “lie’ll  wiggle  out  he  - 
a  slippery  one!” 

The  Bellevilles  were  trying  to  clutch  Dick,  to  drag  him 
down — knowing  that  if  he  once  hit  the  ground  all  would 
be  over  with  his  chance  of  escape. 

But  Daresome  determined  to  give  them  the  hottest  be¬ 
sieging  fight  that  besiegers  ever  received. 

He  moved  as  quickly  as  a  panther,  and  he  dodged,  nowr 
here,  now  there,  in  the  semi-darkness  with  such  consum¬ 
mate  skill,  that  he  rained  blows  on  the  fellows  before  they 
could  deliver  any  in  return  on  his  body  or  head. 

“I  am  in  bad!” — what  can  I  do? — this  won't  last  long!” 
thought  Dick,  almost  despairingly,  and  then  his  eye  caught 
the  view  of  the  bridge  end  whither  he  had  run  into  this 
trap. 

Most  of  the  Bellevilles  were  blocking  off  the  end  which 
led  to  the  rest  of  the  course,  whither  the  other  racers  had 
preceded  Dick.  They  supposed  he  would  try  to  pass  them, 
in  order  not  to  forfeit  his  chance  of  victory. 

They  would  have  been  right  with  ninety  lads  out  of  a 
hundred.  But  Dick  Daresome  of  Merrivale*  if  you  please, 
was  the  hundredth  lad. 

He  now  remembered  the  little  friendly  advice  given  him 
by  the  mathematics  instructor. 

“I  will  try  that  trick  on  these  cowards,”  thought  Dick. 
“I  cannot  beat  their  scheme  by  strength,  for  I  am  far  out¬ 
numbered,  but  I  will  win  by  my  head — and  then  trust  to 
my  heels !” 


No  sooner  thought  than  acted! 

The  Merrivale  athlete  sprang  suddenly  toward  two  fel¬ 
lows  who  were  blocking  the  way  between  him  and  the  en¬ 
trance  by  which  he  had  come  to  this  enclosed  part  of  the 
bridge. 

“Take  that,  for  Merrivale!”  exclaimed  Dick  Daresome. 

His  hard  right  fist  shot  against  the  cheek  of  the  fore¬ 
most  of  this  interfering  couple,  and  the  lad  staggered  back 
with  a  howl  of  rage.  They  were  not  expecting  Dick  to 
rush  for  the  rear,  for  he  had  a  reputation  for  fighting  his 
way  straight  ahead. 


“Block  him  off— he'll  never  get  this  race!”  yelled  Stuart 
Armstrong,  and  the  other  lad  between  Dick  and  the  end 
of  the  bridge  held  out  his  arms  to  make  a  football  tackle. 

Our  friend  Daresome,  however,  saw  this,  and  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  other  being  outlined  against  the  light 
of  the  square  hole  at  the  end  of  the  bridge.  Dick  could 
see  him  as  plainly  as  could  be.  * 


-  ■ "  — \ 


of  figures,  with  his  comrades  striking  aid  snatching 

hich  lie  was  not  c\g««thjg  a  certain  wiggle  which 
runner  made.  / 
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Dick  turned  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  with  a  triumphant 
yell,  eluded  the  would-be  captor  skillfully,  lie  wriggled 
past  those  outstretched  arms,  and  dashed  on  toward  the 
bank  which  he  had  left. 

“After  him !” 

“Run  him  down !” 

“We’ll  fix  him  all  right!*' 

Thus  shouted  the  Bellevilles  as  the  angry  crowd  sped 

after  our  hero. 

Thev  saw  that  they  had  cut  off  his  advance  on  the 

*  J 

course  of  the  cross-country  run,  for  Percy  Herron  had  sent 
a  complete  line  of  the  route  to  Armstrong. 

The  Bellevilles  ached  for  the  chance  to  trounce  all  the 
Merrivales,  but  it  had  seemed  so  certain  to  them  that  Dick 
would  be  captured  that  they  had  let  the  others  go  past. 

Now  their  quarry  was  fleeing  with  an-  unexpected  adroit¬ 
ness  which  threatened  failure  to  their  plan. 

“Well,  he’s  lost  his  race,  anyway,”  said  Armstrong,  with 
a  chuckle.  “That’s  some  comfort.” 

“Speed  up,  there,  Stuart,”  said  his  friend  and*  shadow, 
Provost;  “we  must  capture  him  and  give  him  a  good  haz¬ 
ing.  This  may  be  our  last  chance.” 

The  two  lads  spurted  forward  after  Dick,  and,  of  course, 
as  the  crowd  wras  fresh  and  well  breathed,  while  Daresome 
had  already  run  five  miles,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for 
their  best  runners  to  draw  near  to  the  fugitive. 

“We’ll  chase  him  back  to  Merrivale !”  shouted  the  Belle¬ 
villes,  triumphantly.  x 

But  here  Dick  fooled  them  by  another  one  of  his  sur¬ 
prising  actions ! 

The  Merrivale  runner  leaped  forward  with  a  decided 
spurt,  but  instead  of  taking  the  smooth  road  which  led 
back  toward  Merrivale  village,  he  swung  sharply  around 
to  the  left. 

Thus  he  was  headed  down  the  bank  of  the  stream,  or 
creek,  which  led  to  the  Greenvale  River  to  the  west,  three 
miles  away. 

“He’s  crazy !”  yelled  Armstrong,  as  he  led  his  pursuing 
party  after  Dick. 

Our  hero  was  rushing  along  the  bank  of  the  river  with 
all  the  speed  he  could  spare,  with  the  knowledge  of  future 
needs  for  his  strength*. 

“All  of  you,  come  oh,  boys!”  cried  Armstrong.  “We 
have  it  dead  easy  now !” 

The  Bellevilles,  not  understanding  our  hero’s  plan,  fol¬ 
lowed  along  in  a  straggling  line  of  runners.  This  was 
ju-t  what  the  wily  lad  had  hoped  and  bargained  for. 

Dick  chuckled  to  himself. 

“Thev‘ re  cut  off  from  the  other  side  of  the  Chicamauga, 
v.  here  the  regular  road  is,”  thought  he  to  himself,  with 
growing  glee.  “I  will  try  the  next  trick  as  soon  as  I  get 
down  this  curve  of  the  creek,  a  half  a  mile  away.” 

Now.  very  fortunately  for  Dick,  although  he  did  not 


know  it,  he  was  taking  a  short  cut  on  the  other  runners  of 
the  race.  The  course  they  .had  taken  had  been  along  the 
roadway,  and  then  over  fences  and  through  hills  and  hol¬ 
lows,  on  the  south  of  this  wide  creek. 

Dick  was  running  along  the  north  side  of  it,  and  while 
the  others  were  making  a  big  curve,  he  was  going  in  a 
straight  line  for  the  other  necessary  point  of  the  race¬ 
course. 

Being  a  cross-country  run,  with  only  a  few  required 
points,  Daresome  was  in  reality  carrying  out  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  race  so  long  as  he  reported  to  the  markers 
stationed  at  the  different  positions. 

Unwittingly  he  had  taken  a  short  cut  that  the  others 
had  not  thought  of  using.  But,  Dick  was  determined  only 
to  baffle  his  pursuers  from  the  rival  school. 

“We’ve  almost  got  him,”  yelled  Armstrong,  close  be¬ 
hind,  as  he  saw  the  youth  running  for  the  water  of  the 
creek. 

“He’s  cornered  all  right,  now !”  laughed  Provost  in  /tri¬ 
umphant  tone,  as  the  boys*  circled  about  I}aresome  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  breaking  through  their  line. 

Dick  stopped  on  the  bank,  where  there  were  a  number 
of  great  rocks  and  medium-sized  boulders. 

He  half  protected  himself  behind  one  of  the  large  stones, 
and  began  tossing  the  smaller  ones  at  the  pursuing  Belle¬ 
villes. 

This  was  merely  a  ruse  of  his  to  fool  and  surprise  them 
into  congregating  about  him,  with  no  possibility  o£  their 
following  him  when-  he  should  work  his  grand  trick. 

“Oh,  I  guess  you  haven’t  got  me  yet!”  laughed  Dick 
Daresome.  “That  was  only  a  little  half  a-  mile  spurt !” 

i 

While  Dick  had  been  traversing  only  a  half  mile,  the 
others  of  his  racing  party  had  been  compelled  by  the  curves 
of  the  creek  to  go  about  a' mile  and  a  half.  So,  the  reader 
will  understand  how  it  was  that  when  Dick  at  last  decided 
to  leave  the  company  of  Bellevilles,  he  should  blunder  into 
the  whole  crowd  of  runners  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek. 

“We  have  you  right  where  we  want  you !”  retorted  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  he  fired  a*  rock  at  our  hero  which  narrowly 
missed  the  youth’s  head. 

“Well,  here’s  a  card  for  you  to  remember  me  by !”  an¬ 
swered  Dick,  and  with  unerring  aim  he  tossed  a  boulder 
about  the  size  of  a  baseball  with  a  strength  which  made 
Armstrong  feel  it  as  it  struck  his  right  shoulder. 

“Ouch  !”  he  grunted,  in  pain,  doubling  up  4ith  agony, 
for  though  not  dangerous,  such  a  blow  will  give  a  muscle 
bruise  which  will  last  for  a  good  long  time. 

“I’m  even  with  you,  now,”  said  Dick.  “Are  there  any 
others  of  your  cowardly  pack  who  want  to  get  some  of  my 
souvenirs  ?” 

The  Bellevilles  held  back  for  an  instant. 

“At  him,  boys,  or  he’ll  hold  ns  here  for  hours!  A1  at 
once,  now,”  counseled  Ramsey  Provost. _ 
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At  his  words  the  Bellevilles,  who  were  now  about  Dick 


in  a  circle,  made  a  charge. 

It  never  seemed  to  enter  their  mind  that  the  3routh  was 
deliberately  planning  this  little  coup,  so  as  to  make  a 
theatrical  getaway  in  the  swift  current  of  the  flooded  creek. 

“Ho,  ho!”  laughed  Dick.  “You’re  all  a  lot  of  easy 
marks — I  Hate  to  do  it !” 

With  these  words  he  took  a  flying  leap  off  the  shelving 
shore,  and  made  a  dive  into  the. water  as  gracefully  as  if 
he  were  in  a  summer  swimming  regatta. 

“Great  Scott!  But  it’s  cold!”  thought  Dick,  as,  with 
eves  tight  shut,  he  swTam  away  with  all  his  energy  in  the 
direction  of  that  which  he  knew  to  be  mid-stream. 

He  felt  as  if  his  head  would  split  with  the  intense  chill 
of  the  water,  added  to  the  strain  of  staying  beneath  the 
surface  so  long.  Yet  he  gallantly  persisted,  and  kept  at 
his  task. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AGAIN  ON  THE  ROAD  TO  SUCCESS. 

Finally  Dick  Daresome  felt  that  he  could  swim  no  longer 
with  that  supply  of  breath.  He  had  traveled  under  water 
for  a  long  distance,  under  circumstances  which  would 
ordinarily  have  kept  a  swimmer  at  a  disadvantage. 

But  our  hero  was  strong  in  the  determination  to  baffle 
his  enemies.  He  was  unencumbered  by  heavy  clothes,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  with  any  other  costume. 

The  cold  ate  into  his  marr.ow,  yet  he  stood  it  stoically, 
until  at  last  Nature  demanded  a  breathing  spell. 

“I  hope  I’m  out  of  range  of  their  rocks !”  thought  Dick, 
as  he  popped  up  to  the  surface  with  a  gasp. 

“There  he  is !” 

“Soak  him !” 

“Land  a  rock  on  his  head]” 

“Get  busy  with  the  boulders!” 

The  Bellevilles. yelled  and  shouted,  prancing  along  the 
bank.  In  a  jiffy  a  volley  of  stones  landed  in  our  hero’s 
neighborhood. 

But  Daresome  knew  that  they  were  coming,  and  so,  after 
a  refreshing  breath,  he  plunged  into  the  water  again  for 
another  swim  under  the  surface. 

“  It  wa%  lucky  for  me  that  back  shelved  off  deeply, 
thought  Dick,  “or  I  would  have  been  stuck  in  the  mud 
with  that  first  dive.  MacKenzie  gave  me  a  great  tip  !” 

Now  again  Dick  came  up  to  breathe,  and  again  the  angry 
pursuers  hurled  their  missiles  at  him.  But  they  were 
foiled  indeed,  for  Dick’s  rapid  strokes  were  carrying  him 
through  the  cold  currents  to  safety. 

“Can’t  we  get  around  to  that  other  side?”  exclaimed 
the  furious  Stuart  Armstrong,  us  lie  stood  on  the  bank,  with 


a  ferocious  expression.  “This  is  absolutely,  totally  dis¬ 
gusting,  to  have  Daresome  elude  us  this  way.” 

“I  know  it  is,”  said  Provost,  his  friend.  “But  what 

are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

“Let's  hunt  up  a  bridge,  or  a  boat!”-  said  Armstrong; 
“are  any  of  you  fellows  familiar  with  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Is  there  some  sort  of  a  bridge  near  here  ?” 

The  lads  looked  puzzled. 

Only  one  of  them,  Jack  Chanler,  knew  anything  about 
this  section,  and  he  shook  his  head,  despairingly. 

“No,  Stuart,  there’s  nothing  doing.  In  the  summer 
time  they  ford  this  creek,  but  now  the  spring  freshets  have 
made  it  impassable.  That  bridge  we  hid  in— a  mile  back— 
is  the  only  one  near  here.” 

Armstrong  fumed,  but  all  in  vain.  He  had  lost  his 
chance. 

“Isn’t  there  a  bridge  further  down  the  creek?”  he  cried. 
“This  is  our  last  chance  to  fix  Daresome,  and  we  took  an 
awful  lot  of  trouble  to  get  way  over  here !” 

Chanler  nodded  dolefully. 

“Yes  you’re  right — -but  we  can  t  do  an\ thing,  he  con- 
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tinued. 

“Why  not?”  queried  Armstrong,  impetuously.  “Let  s 
make  a  run  for  it !” 

“My  clear  fellow,  we  are  in  no  condition  for  a  Marathon 
race,  as  you  know,  by  judging  from  our  clothes.  That  next 
bridge  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  creek,  aoout  two  miles  awa), 
where  it  enters  into  the  Greenvale  River.” 

Armstrong  realized  the  futility  of  such  an  effoit,  and 
turned  away  from  the  view  of  Dick,  swimming  success¬ 
fully  to  the  other  shore. 

“Well,  this  is  the  limit,  all  right,”  he  muttered. 

It  was  indeed  a  bad  defeat  for  the  Belleville  plotters, 
for  Daresome  had  by  this  time  reached  the  other  bank. 

He  clambered  out  on  shore,  chilled  and  shivering  in  the 
wind.  But,  he  was  happy  in  his  victory  over  the  plotters. 
He  scraped  the  sandy  mud  off  his  running  shoes  and  then 
waved  jubilantly  at  the  Bellevilles  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream. 

“Golly,  but  I’d  like  to  yell  at  them,  but  I  must  save 
my  wind  from  now  on,”  said  Dick  to  himself.  “Let  me 
see — where  am  I  just  exactly?” 

He  studied  the  landscape  on  his  left  for  a  little,  and  then 
remembered  the  location. 

“Great  Scott!”  muttered  Daresome,  realizing  the  short 
cut  which  he  had  taken.  “I  have  been  saving  ground  in¬ 
stead  of  losing  it,  and  now  l  have  a  chance  after  all !" 

lie  spied  the  roadway  which  ran  along  part  of  the  course, 
about  a  hundred  yards  back  from  the  river  bank. 

Exultantly  be  leaped  away  at  a  good  pace  towards  this, 
and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  behold  several  white-garbed 
figures,  striding  along  this  course. 
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As  he  clambered  over  a  fence  to  the  roadway,  he  saw 
Alan  Brownson  speeding  along. 

“Hello,  Dick!"  cried  his  friend.  “Where  did  you  come 

from,  anvwav?” 

*  7  %,  K 

“Oh,  I  just  took  a  little  short  cut,”  was  all  Dick  would, 
say. 

Herron  came  along  at  this  juncture. 

“You  can't  count  any  short  cuts,  Daresome.”  he  cried, 
angrily.  “You’ve  been  up  to  some  sort  of  trickery,  for 
vou  haven’t  gone  over  this  course  the  full  wav.” 

“Oh,  don’t  you  worry,”  laughed  Dick,  stretching  his 
arms,  and  preparing  to  start  again  with  renewed  speed. 
“I  saw  the  marker  at  that  point  and  will  see  the  one  at  the 
next  one.  This  is  a  cross-country  race,  you  know !” 

“That’s  right,  Dick,”  echoed  Alan.  “You  just  get 
along.’’ 

The  whole  running  squad,  without  a  single  fellow  having 
dropped  out,  was  now  passing  at  a  steady  dog  trot.  They 
f  were  mystified  to  see  Daresome  ahead  of  them,  this  way. 
But  they  kept  right  along. 

“Well,  I  wonder  what  sort  of  trickerv  Dick  worked  in 
this  matter,”  thought  Herron,  as  he  plodded  along  with 
angry  spirits.  “He  couldn’t  have  been  delayed  by  those 
Bellevilles.  There  is  something  funny  about  this  whole 
business !” 

!  The  lads  sped  onward,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
all  beginning  to  feel  the  strain  of  the  long  run.  They  had 
how  covered  nearly  eight  miles  of  the  course. 

Dic.k  Daresome  was  about  midway  in  the  line  of  sprint¬ 
ers,  as  they  surged  along,  for  he  believed  that  it  was  best 
‘to  be  a  little  nearer  the  leader. 

Dick  played  his  game  of  racing  much  as  a  football  coach 
manages  the  team  play  from  the  side  lines.  Our  hero 
saved  this  muscle  now.  and  used  another  one  deftly  later — 
changing  his  gait  and  the  length  of  his  stride  at  different 
times,  to  give  a  little  variation  to  the  monotonous  grind  of 
the  tiring  race. 

It  was  now  a  question  of  headwork  indeed,  for  the  lads, 
despite  their  good  preparation  for  the  event,  were  realizing 
that  such  a  run  was  indeed  a  severe  test  for  young  muscles. 
t  “I  hope  I  can  hold  this  out,”  thought  Dick.  “I’m  afraid 
I  had  a  little  too  much  variety  to  help — that  extra  strain, 
wearing  on  my  nerves,  is  a  bad  thing  against  me.” 

But  here  he  was  wrong,  for  he  had  really  been  refreshed 
bv  his  dip,  and  as  bis  clothes  had  rapidly  dried  in  the  wind, 
unnoticed  a-  he  ran,  there  were  no  real  bad  results  from  the 
♦experience. 

He  had  gained  on  his  comrades  in  a  way  that  could  have 
^happened  no  way  else. 

So,  our  hero  war  really  in  luck,  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  'trength  for  difficult  tests  that  were  to  come  later  in 

thin  long  run. 


“We’ll  have  to  leave  the  road  and  go  through  the  woods, 
now,”  said  one  of  (lie  lads  near  Dick. 

Looking  ahead  our  hero  saw*  that  this  was  indeed  the 
ease.  The  boys  were  stringing  over  the  fence  onto  a  rough 
stretch  of  land  which  lay  between  them  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  Chicamauga  Creek  where  it  emptied  into  the 
Greenvale  River. 

“Bad  sailing  ahead,”  thought  Dick. 

He  was  only  too  correct  in  his  guess. 

The  Merrivale  lads  kept  along,  as  best  they  could.  They 
were  pretty  well  tired  out  with  their  past  performance,  and 
now  the  steep  hills  and  sharply  descending  slopes  played 
them  very  rough. 

They  stumbled  over  logs,  clambered  around  rocks,  and 
kept  on  as  best  they  could. 

“Oh,  but  this  is  fierce !”  grunted  Daresome,  as  he  tum¬ 
bled  full  length  into  a  little  ravine  which  he  had  not  noticed 
in  time  to  leap  aside. 

He  picked  himself  up  ruefully,  and  went  on,  with  his 
knee  fueling  a  little  stiff. 

As  he  stopped  to  rub  this  unfortunate  member,  he  looked 
back  and  saw  that  he  was  not  the  only  sufferer,  for  at  least 
half  a  dozen  of  his  fellows  took  the  same  fall  that  he  did. 

“Well,  I  must  be  getting  along,”  thought*  Dick,  and  he 
scrambled  up  the  hill. 

The  runners  simply  straggled  through  this  rough  wood¬ 
land  stretch,  for  there  was  no  possibility  or  sense  in  keeping 
a  straight  line  or  abreast  under  such  unpleasant  conditions. 

“Gee,  what 'brambles !”  ejaculated  Alan  Btownson. 

The  boys  fought  their  way  through"  blackberry  bushes 
and  all  sorts  of  low-lying  shrubbery,  and  at  last  they  saw  a 
little  clearing  ahead  of  them. 

“Now,  we  will -have  a  little  more  speed,”  thought  Dick, 
as  he  let  out  his  legs'  for  a  spurt. 

He  was  dashing  merrily  along,  and  came  to  a  high  fence 
which  had  to  be  climbed. 

Close  behind  him  followed  Percy  Herron,  who  kept  an 
angry  eye  on  our  hero,  fearing  that  the  youth  might  play 
some  other  unexpected  trick  on  him,  and  make  another  un¬ 
expected  gain. 

Dick  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind,  called  the  “stake  and  rider.” 

The  rails  were  long,  laid  in  zigzag  dines,  and  the  fence 
was  very  rickety. 

As  Dick  was  just  about  to  leap  to  the  ground  on  the 
other  side  Herron  reached  the  fence,  too.  He  was  about 
eight  feet  away  from  our  hero,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
malice. 

“Here’s  my  opportunity!”  muttered  this  chap,  and  bo 
lunged  toward  the  fence  with  all  his  weight. 

’Hie  rails  were  twisted,  and  the  ones  which  supported 
Dick  just  at  that  instant  were  pulled  backward  from  under 

him. 

I  ( 
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The  lad  fell  forward  at  this  unexpected  trick,  and  if  lie 
had  not  deftly  doubled  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hit  the 
ground  as  an  acrobat  does  after  a  fall,  Dick  would  have 
been  badly  injured. 

“What’s  the  matter,  there,  with  you,  Herron?”  cried 
Alan,  testily.  He  had  seen  the  wily  act. 

“  l  guess  he’s  trying  to  put  me  out  of  the  race,”  said 
Dick,  with  a  keen  glance  at  the  flushing  Merrivale.  “Well, 
you’d  better  be  wary,  Herron,  or  there’ll  be  something  hap¬ 
pen  to  you !” 

The  fellow  flushed  still  more,  as  our  hero  turned  and 
started  on  with  renewed  speed,  none  the  worse  for  the 
bump.  * 

“I  didn’t  do’ that  on  purpose,”  said  he,  as  Alan  glared 
at  him.  “I  was  trying  to  climb  over  myself !” 

“That  will  do  to  tell  the  Sunday-School  class,  but  it 
doesn’t  go  here,”  said  Alan,  dryly.  He  walked  further 
down  the  fence  and  climbed  over  himself,  with  a  keen  look 
toward  Herron. 

“If  you  try  any  game  with  me  you’ll  get  licked  right-on 
the  spot,  my  honorable  schoolmate,”  said  Alan.  Then  he 
sped  after  Dick  Daresome  and  the  other  runners. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RESCUING  AN  UNGRATEFUL  ENEMY. 

* 

Our  hero  sped  onward,  with  a  resolve  that  lie  would  win 
the  race  or  die  in  his  tracks. 

“Herron  is  trying  to  queer  me  with  all  his  might,” 
thought  Dick.  “But  I’ll  teach  him  a  lesson,  all  right — in 
the  right  way,  by  beating  him  honestly.” 

The  racers  mnv  felt  the  strain  with  increasing  ex¬ 
haustion. 

Suddenly,  Dick  heard  a  cry  of  despair. 

x\  lad  directly  in  front  of  him  flopped  over  and  sat  on 
the  ground,  ruefully. 

“Well,  boys,  I’m  all  in !”  he  said,  in  despair,  as  the  oth¬ 
ers  sped  past  him. 

Another  and  yet  another  of  the  valiant  racers  collapsed, 
and  had  to  give  up  the  race,  during  the  next  few  minutes. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  example  had  made  their  own  departing 
strength  go  the  faster. 

The  lads  walked  slowly  after  the  disappearing  runners, 
to  follow  them  home  with  snail’s  pace. 

Gradually  the  number  of  the  runners  was  cut  down  bv 
half,  but  still  Dick,  Herron  and  Brownson  held  their  own. 
In  fact,  the  three  surged  ahead  of  the  other*  now.  in  a 
gradual  and  almost  unnoticed  spurt. 

Alan  was  the  pacemaker  now,  and  he  worked  a  plan 
which  was  the  result  of  much  thought.  Instead  of  spurting 


ahead  as  he  had  done  earlier  in  the  game — with  a  result 
that  every  spurter  was  now  out  of  the  running — Alan  in¬ 
creased  his  speed  slowly  and  yet  with  determination. 

This  increase  of  time  gradually  worked  its  effect  upon 
the  racers,  who,  without  realizing  it,  were  being  worked  up 
to  higher  and  higher  pitch. 

“Well,  this  is  a  pretty  fast  gait,”  thought  Dick  Dare- 
some,  as  he  loped  along. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  that  felt  so,  for  before  the 
lower  bridge  over  the  creek  was  reached,  two  more  victims 
to  the  rapid  speeding  fell  behind  to  join  the  limping,  un¬ 
fortunate  brigade. 

Across  the  rolling  country  the  lads  rushed,  and  at  last 
the  bridge  loomed  up  before  them;  this  meant  that  they 
were  to  turn  to  the  northward  on  what  was  practically  the 
last  leg  of  their  run. 

“If  I  could  only  get  Daresome  tripped  up  now,”  mut-  ; 
tered  Herron,  as  he  sped  along.  “I’m  afraid  that  farmer 
will  miss  fire,  and  not  be  ready  on  the  job.” 

The  bitter-minded  » youth  did  not  watch  where  he  was 
going  as  carefully  as  he  should  have  done. 

Instead  of  taking  the  easy  rolling  land  which  the  other 
boys  were  doing,  he  sought  to  make  a  short  cut,  close  to 
the  high  bank  of  the  creek,  which  was  rounding  in  a  big 
curve  to  the  right. 

Herron  ran  along  the  bank  much  nearer  the  stream  than 
the  other  lads,  for  he  thought  that  every  step  saved  meant 
an  advantage  over  his  hated  rival. 

But  Dick  had  noticed  the  danger,  seeing  that  the  flooded 
conditions  of  the  creek  had  wrought  havqp  with  the  dirt 
and  gravel  of  the  embankment. 

“Look  out  there! — that  land  is  apt  to  cave  in  !”  cried  our 
hero  to  Herron. 

“Say,  mind  your  own  business!”  snarled  Percy  Herron, 
with  an  angry  glance  at  Dick. 

This  bitter  look  was  his  undoing,  for  just  at  that  very 
important  moment  he  stepped  too  near  the  edge,  where 
he  was  running,  so  swiftly. 

Crunch ! 

“He’s  falling  in!”  exclaimed  Cliigger  Howard,  behind 
Dick,  as  the  lad  toppled  sideways  into  the  eddying  waters 
of  the  flooded  creek. 

“ Serves  him  right!”  grunted  Alan  Brownson. 

“Help!  help!”  shouted  Herron,  floundering  about  the  * 
water  in  great  frenzy  now. 

The  Merrivale  lads  stopped  in  their  race  for  a  breathing 
spell  to  congregate  about  the  bank,  and  look  at  their  strug-  * 
gling  comrade. 

“Let  him  splash,  Dick!”  laughed  Alan  Brownson.  who 
thought  the  fellow  was  getting  just  what  he  deserved  for  . 
his  surliness  and  ill-feeling.  But  Daresome  was  not  the 
boy  to  hear  malice  in  a  time  of  real  danger. 

“Alan,”  said  he,  “that  waters  deep  along  there,  and 
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t  o  current  eddies.  It  will  take  him  out  into  the  creek, 
and  straight  into  the  waters  of  the  Greenvale  River,  close 
below." 

Herron  was  trying  to  swim  about,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  a  good  master  of  the  art  of  self-defense,  in 
the  water  at  least. 

He  splashed  and  paddled  in  that  simple  way  called  “dog- 
fashion,"  just  able  to  keep  himself  afloat,  withunuch  strug¬ 
gling  and  puffing. 

"Help  !  Oh,  help  me,  for  I’ll  be  washed  down  the  river  I” 
he1  screamed,  in  pitiful  accents. 

“You've  got  what  is  coming  to  you!”  cried  Brownson. 
“Dick  warned  you  about  running  on  top  there,  and  you  told 
him  to  mind  his  own  business.  Now,  you  mind  yours!” 

He  turned  away,  beckoning  to  Dick. 

“Let  him  swim  out  himself — we’d  better  be  getting  on 
with  the  race,  Dick.  There  are  two  miles  to  run !” 

Daresome  held  up  his  hand. 

“No,  Alan — all  of  us  boys  can  spare  a  minute,  and  we 
must  not  leave  Herron  here,  no  matter  how  disagreeably 
he  talked  to  me.  Th’is  bank  is  so  steep  and  shelving  that  I 
doubt  if  he  can  climb  up  by  his  own  work  at  all.” 

This  was  the  case,  and  the  lad,  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
solid  ground,  found  that  it  did  not  remain  solid  when  he 
essayed  to  climb  at.  It  crumbled  and  rolled  down  under 
his  efforts. 

Herron’s  face  was  white  with  despair. 

“There,  boys,  some  of  you  help  me  run  for  one  of  those 
long  fence  rails  over  there,”  said  Dick. 
i  They  did  so,  and  in  another  instant  the  boys  came  back 
with  a  long  plank. 

“Now,  over  the  bank  with  this  new  kind  of  life-line,” 
said  Dick  Daresome.  “This  is  the  only  way  he  can  get 
up — you  boys  stand  ready  to  pull  in !” 

The  long  rail  was  shoved  over  and  Herron  clutched  it  in 
a  frenzy.  He  was  pulled  toward  the  bank,  and  gradually 
dragged  up  the  slope,  despite  the  crumbling  and  rolling  of 
the  dirt. 

Muddy  and  bedraggled,  he  was  at  last  swung  over  on  the 
bank  in  safety. 

Herron  sprang  to  his  feet,  little  the  worse  for  his  ex¬ 
perience.  Then  he  looked  about  him.  defiantly. 

“Did  you  say  something?”  asked  Dick,  in  a  queer  voice, 
with  a  wink  at  Alan. 

“No,  T  didn’t!”  exclaimed  Herron,  with  an  angry  ges¬ 
ture  and  glance. 

Daresome  laughed.  4 

“Pardon  me,  then.  I  thought  I  heard  you  say,  ‘Thank 
you/  but  I  might  have  known  that  such  a  thing  as  polite- 
ne--  from  you  would  be  too  much  to  expect!” 

The  Merrivalo  lads,  clustered  about  the  little  group, 
laughed  merrily. 

“Ob  von  think  ,ou  are  too  smart  for  any  Use,  don’t  you, 

y  w  * 


Dick  Daresome?”  cried  Herron,  spitefully.  “Well,  you've 
got  some  things  conring  your  way,  all  right,  that  will  make 
you  sit  up  and  take  notice.” 

“Is  that  so?”  asked  Dick.  “Well,  I’m  from  Missouri, 
and  I  am  willing  to  be  shown !” 

“You  did  this  whole  thing  just  to  get  a  chance  to  show 
off !  I  know  your  methods.  Well,  if  you  think  you  can 
bluff  me  or  any  one  else  with  any  real  gumption,  you  get 
another  guess !” 

With  these  ungrateful  words,  Herron  sprang  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  lower  bridge. 

“Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that?”  ejaculated  Alan, 
as  he  and  Dick  started  going,  too.  The  others  followed 
without  reply,  and  the  group  of  runners  hastened  through 
the  brush  and  trees  along  the  bank,  until  they  reached  the 
bridge. 

“There’s  the  marker,”  said  Alan  to  Dick,  who  was  run¬ 
ning  close  at  his  side.  They  were  leading  the  group  with 
the  exception  of  Herron,  who  had  grasped  his  opportunity 
by  racing  on  ahead  of  his  rescuers. 

The  boys  sailed  across  the  bridge,  and  were  checked  off 
by  the  race  official  as  having  passed  that  point. 

“Now  for  the  stretch  up  the  river,”  thought  Dick,  as 
they  sped  along  to  the  north,  along  the  bank  of  the  Green- 
vale.  Their  general  course  lay  to  the  foot  bridge,  which 
led  to  the  island  and  thence  over  to  fhe  Academy, 

The  boys  were  all  getting  more  or  less  fagged  by  their 
run,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  from  their  drawn  faces  that 
the  task  was  no  easy  one. 

Plodding  ever  onward,  they  kept  up  the  pace,  and  their 
relative  positions. 

“They  are  all  saving  their  strength  for  the  final  spurts,” 
thought  Dick,  as  he  stuck  to  his  racing  stridp.  “Well,  I 
hope  I  can  let  out  a  few  kinks  myself  when  that  time 
comes !” 

The  boys  sped  onward  up  the  bank  of  the  river,  taking 
the  shortest  possible  line  toward  the  foot  bridge. 

Now,  it  happened  that  about  this  time  Bess  Morrison 
and  several  girls  from  the  Girls’  Academy,  over  on  the 
Island,  had  taken  a  walk  over  to  the  Greenvale  side  in  order 
to  see  the  racers  as  they  went  past. 

As  the  reader  may  know,  Bess  took  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Dick  Daresome.  So,  now,  she 
wanted  to  be  there  to  cheer  him  with  her  smile  as  he  went 
past  on  the  race. 

The  girls  waited  and  waited,  and  at  last  decided  to  walk 
down  the  bank  a  piece  to  meet  their  young  friends. 

“Can  that  be  the  boys?”  cried  Bess,  as  they  gazed  down 
the  bank.  “I’ll  walk  over  to  the  water’s  edge  and  look 
down  that  curve.” 

She  did  this,  and  spied  the  white  costumes  of  some  run¬ 
ners  far  down  the  river. 

“They  are  coming  girls!'’  cried  she,  jubilantly.  “Let  us 
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hurry,  so  we'll  be  farther  down,  and  then  cheer  them  as 
they  go  past.  They  may  turn  towards  the  Academy  before 
they  get  this  far,  and  then  we  would  miss  them.” 

The  girls  quickened  their  pace,  and  were  soon  on  the 
land  of  Jake  Holloway,  the  farmer  who  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  Ben  Ashland  for  the  purpose  of  chasing  Dick 
with  his  dogs.. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  permission  had  been  obtained  from 
all  the  farm  owners  over  whose  land  this  race  was  to  pass. 
The  Academy  officials  would  never  have  sanctioned  it  other¬ 
wise. 

But,  this  Jake  Holloway  was  determined  to  earn  the  lit¬ 
tle  extra  coin  of  Dick’s  enemies,  for  he  was  a  thrifty  soul, 
and  would  have  done  a  great  deal  for  a  surprisingly  small 
sum  of  any  sort ! 

Holloway  was  hiding  in  a  clump  of  trees,  as  arranged 
for  by  the  conspirators.  He  had  with  him  a  number  of  his 
savage  dogs  brought  down  from  the  farm  house  back  on 
the  high  land. 

The  farmer  was  sitting  there,  when  suddenly  his  dogs 
became  restive  and  growled  ferociously. 

“  Wall,  I  guess  them  fellers  is  comm’  now,”  said  the 
farmer  to  himself. 

•  ^ 

Hie  dogs  growled  and  barked  in  low,  angry  tones,  to  tell 
their  master  that  an  enemy  was  near  by.  They  had  scented 
the  approach  of  human  beings,  all  right,  but  instead  of 
their  being  the  runners  they  were  the  girls  from  the 
Academy. 

“Girls,  they  must  be  coming  nearer,”  said  Bess.  “I 
will  walk  over  to  the  e^ge  of  the  bank  there,  by  that  clump 
of  trees,  and  see.  I  do'hope  Dick  is  in*  the  lead.” 

She  stepped  over 'toward  the  tree’s,  when  suddenly,  as 
she  walked  along,  she  was  horrified  to  hear  a  terrific  bark¬ 
ing  and  growling. 

“I  guess  I’ll  let  ’em  out,  ready  for  business!”  Holloway 
had  said,  and  he  unloosed  the  leashes  of  the  savage  canines. 
The  dogs  sprang  toward  the  newcomer,  of  whose  presence 
their  scent  power  had  warned  them. 

But  this  happened,  unfortunately,  to.be  Bess  Morrison 
instead  of  the  racers  whom  Holloway  was  hoping  to  ambush 
and  frighten  back. 

“Where  can  they  be?”  wondqred  the  man,  as  he  hurried 
out  bf  the  clump  of  trees.  “Them  students  ought  to  be 
here  by  this  time.  Buhl  don't  see  them.” 

The  dogs  ran  forth  from  the  shelter,  and  made  straight 
for  Bess  Morrison,  who  stood  looking  down  the  river  Jrom 
the  bank.  She  heard  the  cries  of  her  schoolmates,  and 
started  to  run,  as  the  savage  beasts  set  up  their  fearful 
barking. 

“Oh,  Bess,  look  out!"  called  Grace  Gray,  her  roommate, 
in  a  piercing  voice. 

The  girl  saw  the  awful  danger  of  the  apprdaching  brutes. 


-  ■  ■  -  ■  ■■  —  -  f 

She  stopped  for  an  instant  in  her  flight  and  waved  her 
arms  at  the  animals. 

“Shoo!”  called  she.  “Go  back  home!” 

The  dogs,  probably  surprised  by  this  sudden  stop  of  their 
intended  victim,  did  slacken  their  pace,  and  stood  there, 
growling.  Their  hair  stood  up  on  end,  and  they  were  far 
from  pleasant  to  look  at. 

Bess  turned  upon  her  heel  and,  picking  her  skirts  up  as 
best  she  could,  ran  for  dear  life. 

She  sped  back  from  the  river  toward  her  friends. 

“There  are  the  racers!”  cried  Grace  Gray,  as  several 
white-clad  forms  glided  past,  close  to  the  river,  toward 
the  bridge  up  the  river. 

“Boys  !  Boys !”  they  called  desperately. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  Grace  Gray. 

The  lads  heard  the  cries  and  turned  just  in  time  to  see 
a  most  exciting  sight. 

Bess  Morrison  was  being  closely  pursued  by  the  vicious 
dogs,  and  they  had  almost  overtaken  her  as  she  ran  toward 
her  friends. 

The  Merrivale  racers  were  not  going  to  see  any  girl 
in  danger  this  way  if  a  dozen  races  were  lost  by  the  matter, 
so  they  turned  about. 

Back  across  the*  slope  they  came  in  a  string,  with  Dick 

^  r 

and  Alan  in  the  lead. 

“Great  Scott,  it’s  Bess!”  groaned  our  hero,  as  he  saw 
the  terrible  predicament  of  the  girl. 

The  dogs  had  almost  caught  up  with  her  now,  and  he 
dashed  ahead,  mustering  all  his  strength  for  this  unex¬ 
pected  ordeal.  , 

“I  don’t' care  if  I  loose  a  dozen  medals,  I'll  save  my 
sweetheart !”  cried  the  gallant  lad,  in  his  customary  un¬ 
selfish  devotion. 

There  was  not  another  minute  to  spare. 

Scream  after  scream  pealed  from  the  lips  of  Bess  as  the 
savage  dogs  rushed  at  her.  One  of  them  seized  the  hem  of 
her  dress.  Picking  up  a  tree  branch,  Dick  raised  it  and 
ran  after  the  beasts  to  strike  them. 

“Oh,  she  is  lost !”  wailed  her  friends  in  the  background 
on  the  hillside. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  hittin’  my  dawgs?”  cried  the 
voice  of  Holloway  in  the  rear. 

But  Dick  heard  nothing. 

He  merely  leaped  at  those  savage  dogs  with  a  tierce  at¬ 
tack  which  %surpassed  their  own. 

Biff!  Bang!  Bump! 

He  brought  the  fallen  branch,  using  it  as  a  club,  over 
their  muzzles  and  backs  with  such  skill  anil  fierceness  that 
the  brutes  crouched  back  in  sudden  fright. 

They  were  very  brave  when  their  victim  ran  from  them. 

But,  confronted  with  this  awful  punishment,  the  animals 
did  not  feel  so  ferocious. 

Bill!  Biff! 
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Dick  delivered  some  more  well-aimed  blows,  while  Alan 
used  his  rough-cleated  running  shoes  to  advantage  in  some 
very  fancy  kicks. 

“Oh,  Dick,’"  cried  his  sweetheart^  “you  have  saved  my 
life !” 

Our  hero  looked  at  her  with  his  manly  smile,  and  nodded 
toward  the  other  girls. 

“  1  ou  mustn’t  think  that — only  it  was  unpleasant  to 
have. these  brutes  attacking  you!”  said  Dick.  “You  had 
better  join  the  other  girls,  Bess,  and  get  up  towards  your 

bridge.  This  is  a  dangerous  place  around  here  with  such 
animals.” 

Y\  ith  a  grateful  look,  Bes^  hastened  away  to  join  the 
girls.  By  one  accord  the  MePfi^ale  racers  all  clustered 
around  Dick  and  Alan, 'who  ^soe  still  holding  the  dogs  at 
hay. 


They  would  not  run  and-  leave  the  other  lads  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  However,  two  faces  were  missing — those  of 
Chigger  Howard  and  Percy  Herron. 

These  youths  had  disappeared  into  the  woods  on  the 
right  farther  down  the  river.  Dick  and  Alan  wondered  at 
the  trick,  for  they  knew  that  the  river  bank  was  the  most 
direct  route. 

“Where’s  Herron?”  muttered  Dick,  as  he  glanced  around 
at  the  remnants  of  the  cross-country  runners. 

He  could  not  see  the  lads,  and  then  remembering,  even 
in  the  excitement  of  this  dog-fighting  and  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  two,  he  felt  that  there  was  some  sub¬ 
tle  reason  for  their  absence. 

“Hey,  git  outen  here— I’ll  not  let  you  beat  my  dawgs!” 
cried  a  very  angry  voice  from  the  rear. 

Dick  whirled  about  with  a  final  crack  over  the  cranium 
of  one  brute  who  had  tucked  his  head  between  his  legs  and 
sped  over  the  hills  and  far  away. 

“^ou  had  better  attend  to  your  dogs  and  keep  them 
from  attacking  girls !”  yelled  Dick. 

“Don’t  you  give  me  none  of  yer  lip!”  snarled  the  man, 
coming  closer.  Dick  observed  that  he  bore  a  long  black 
whip  in  his  hand,  evidently  as  a  weapon. 

“I  wonder  if  this  can  be  part  of  the  plot  that  the  boys 
said  was  being  worked  against  me?”  thought  Dick,  with 
sudden  suspicion. 

The  man  came  at  him  with  a.  vengeful  look,  and  Dick 
kept  tight  hold  on  the  tree  branch  which  had  come  in  so 
handy  with  the  rascal’s  dogs. 

“I’ll  trap  this  fellow,  if  I  can,  first,”  thought  Daresome 
to  himself.  * 

rihe  man  came  nearer  and  nearer,  with  the  big  whip 
raised  to  strike  Ifick. 

“J  don’t  allow  no  trespassin’  on  this  land!”  yelled  the 
farmer.  “And  I’ll  teach  ye  to  attack  my  dawgs!” 

“You  signed  permission  for  us  to  race  over  this  land, 
my  gentle  friend,”  aid  Dick.  “Otherwise  we  wouldn't  i 


have  taken  this  course.  But,  I’m  not  going  to  see  any 
young  girls  attacked  by  your  cowardly,  vicious  curs.” 

the  man  swung  the  whip,  and  Dick  brought  the  tree 
branch  up  in  the  air. 

“You  know,”  continued  Dick,  “I’m  onto  your  game — 
you  have  been  bribed  by  some  of  the  students  to  queer  our 
race  for  us !  You  can’t  fool  me !” 

This,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  for  Dick  just  a  shrewd 
guess.  But,  considering  the  different  little  straws  pointing 
the  ways  of  the  wind,  Dick  was  justified  in  this  guess. 

The  man  was  dumfounded. 

“^ou  bean  t  the  fellers  that  was  to  run  the  race,  are  ye? 
I  mean,  ye  ain’t  Herron,  or  whatever  his  name  is?” 

With  a  wink  at  his  friends,  Dick  nodded  to  the  farmer. 

“Sure,  I’m  Herron.  You  picked  on  the  wrong  man. 
The  one  you  want  to  hold  back  from  winning  this  race  is 
Dick  Daresome.” 

Tes,”  said  the  farmer,  mollified  a  little,  fearing  that 
lie  was  going  to  lose  that  promised  tip.  “I’m  sorry  I 
bothered  ye.  But  where  is  this  other  feller?” 


CHAPTEP  YI. 


DICK  WINS  WITH  HIS  HEAD. 


It  was  now  Daresome’s  turn  to  chuckle. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  what’s  become  of  him,”  said  our 
hero.  “But,  I  saw  two  fellows  go  down  into  a  little  glen 
a  little  ways  back — maybe  you  know  where  that  leads  to!” 

The  farmer  nodded. 

“Sartingly;  it  goes  parallel  with  the  river.  If  that's 
the  case  they’re  down  in  there  jest  about  even  with  us 
now  for  it’s  rough  travelling.  I’ll  go'  after  them  with  my 
dawgs!”  said  he. 

Dick  winked  at  his  companions  again. 

“You’re  sure  it  was  Dick  Daresome  that  the  fellow  said 
you  were  to  put  out  of  the  business  ?”  asked  our  friend. 

“Yes,  indeedy— and,  say,  mister,  I  hope  ye  ain’t  goin’ 
ter  fergit  me.  The  little  feller  from  the  school  said  that 
if  ye  kept  that  Daresome  out  of  the  race,  it  would  mean 
several  hundred  dollars  in  bcttin’ !  So,  cain’t  ye  afford  ter 
give  the' old  man  a  little  presunt?” 

Dick  was  beaming. 

“Sure,”  said  he.  “I’ll  have  that  same  fellow  who  spoke 
to  you  come  down  and  give  you  five  dollars.  If  you  don’t 
get  it,  you  just  hunt  him  up — for  he  may  try  to  keep  it 
out — he’s  a  skinflint,  anyway.  We  are  willing  to  pay  the 
honest  farmer  well,  aren’t  we,  boys?”  * 

“You  bet!”  cried  the  lads,  laughing  at  the  turn  of  af¬ 
fairs.  ; 

“Good-bye,  honest  John,”  said  Dick.  “Come  up  to  the 
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Academy  and  get  that  five  dollars  from  the  fellow.  But 
be  sure  and  catch  Daresome!” 

Then,  seeing  that  the  girls  had  beat  a  successful  retreat, 
Dick  motioned  to  his  fellow  racers. 

“Come  on,  boys,  let’s  all  get  off  together  again.  This 
cross-country  run  has  had  a  bunch  of  interruptions.  But 
we’re  all  on  the  square.” 

“You  bet  we  are!”  cried  Alan,  “all  except  those  two 
fellows !” 

“That’s  all  right,”  continued  Dick.  “I  suppose  they’ll 
get  exactly  what  they  made  arrangements  for — only  it 
will  be  delivered  back  to  the  sender  again.  But,  now,  it’s 
the  best  man  win !”  / 

There  were  eight  of  them  left,  and  the  Merrivale  lads 
now  lined  up  and  started  off  again  on  the  last  part  of  their 
terrific  race. 

Up  the  stretch  they  went,  and  reached  the  foot  bridge  in 
a  jiffy.  The  girls  were  assembled  there.  Such  a  cheering 
and  handclapping  had  not  been  heard  in  many  a  long  day. 

But  Dick  persevered  right  on. 

His  friends  were  close  behind  him,  and  they  kept  well 
together,  for  these  remaining  spirits  were  the  pluckiest  and 
swiftest  long  runners  of  the  school. 

Turning  from  the  foot  bridge,  after  being  checked  off  by 
the  official  marker,  the  lads  headed  direct  for  Merrivale 
Academy. 

They  took  their  course  over  the  broad  path  which  had 
been  beaten  between  the  boys’  and  the  girls’  institution  by 
a  generation  or  more  of  gallant  callers. 

“I  must  do  some  spurting  myself,”  thought  Dick.  He 
was  setting  the  pace  now,  and  he  gradually  increased  the 
speed  to  what  he  knew  was  his  endurance  limit. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  Dick  and  Alan,  the  two  best  run¬ 
ners  of  the  crowd,  forged  away  from  the  others. 

They  were  neck  and  neck,  as  the  expression  has  it,  for 
the  two  lads  fairly  and  squarely  were  spurting  along  evenly 
as  if  they  were  running  a  team  practice  race. 

“Well,  Alan  is  a  great  runner!” 

“Dick  is  game  to  the  finish  !” 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  these  two  noble  lads,  as  each 
raced  along  in  manly  competition. 

On,  on,  they  went,  nearing  the  Academy  building,  with 
every  stride.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  more,  and  the  boys,  with  tense,  straining  effort,  were 
trying  to  make  a  record  race  of  this  one. 

“If  Dick  wins  it  he’ll  deserve  it!”  thought  Alan.  “I’ll 
make  him !” 

“If  Alan  gets  ahead  it  will  he  because  he  is  a  wonder  of 
a  runner,”  thought  Daresome. 

So,  on  4tiey  sped — thus  the  two  friends  were  taking  part 
in  a  little  athletic  contest  which  had  all  the  best  features 
of  true,  manly  sport. 

I  he  great  trouble  with  most  athletic  contests  is  that 


they  breed  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  in  many  cases 
which  is  tainted  with  positive  personal  hatred. 

The  two  youths,  friends  to  the  end,  strained  every  nerve 
and  sinew  to  legitimately  beat  each  other,  and  there  was 
not  a  grain  of  bad  feeling  between  them. 

At  last  they  came  past  the  athletic  field.  * 

They  could  hear  the  shouts  of  the  students  drawn  up  on 
the  campus,  where  the  race  was  to  end  beneath  the  same 
old  oak  tree  from  which  it  had  been  started. 

“Go  it,  Dick!”  ! 

“Good  boy,  Alan!” 

Their  friends  cheered  and  cried  loudly  and  waved  their 
pennants  and  caps,  for  this  was  indeed  an  exciting  finish. 

“Oh,  I’m  almost  all  Wj? thought  Dick.  But  he  stuck  to 
his  colors,  and  kept  on  w.  an'the  racking  pace.  It  seemed 
as  if  every  muscle  of  his  boch  were  being  torn  out. 

“I  must  get  on,  though,”  he  told  himself. 

On  they  both  stumbled,  for  Alan  was  just  as  groggy  as 
Dick.  Suddenly,  Dick  tottered  to  his  knees,  and  there  was 
a  great  shout  from  the  students. 

Alan  was  now  about  a-  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
white  tape  stretched  across  under  the  oak  tree. 

This  was  the  finish  line  of  the  race.  It  seemed  sure  that 
Alan  had  it  easily. 

But  that  lad  was  feeling  the  effects  of  his  terrible  strain, 
too,  and  he  tottered  along,  forcing  himself  with  more  and 
more  difficulty.  v  At  last  it  seemed  that  he  was  merely  walk¬ 
ing  along,  Raising  one  foot  after  the  other  with  the  greatest 
pain  and  difficulty  as  he  neared  the  white  tape. 

“Get  btisy,  Dick!”  yelled  Skinniman  Perkins. 

“Dou’t  be  a  quitter !”  came  the  shrill  voice  of  Chester 
Brown,  the  lame  lad. 

Dick  had  almost  become  unconscious,  but  these  last  four 
words  brought  Him  to  himself  again  like  an  electric  shock. 

He  straightened  up  to  his  feet,  and  saw  Alan  there,  tot¬ 
tering  along  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of  him,  with  only  half 
that  *distanec  more  to  go. 

“I'll  die  game!”  muttered  Dick,  as  he  took  one  glance 
toward  the  great  oak  tree ;  then  he  put  all  his  energy  into 
one  last  spurt.  He  shut  his  eyes  and  gritted  his  teeth  to¬ 
gether.  Then  he  darted  forward  with  a  speed  which  sur¬ 
prised  the  beholders. 

Along  he  ran,  while  the  Merrivales,  the  teachers  and  the  ’ 
village  folks  assembled  there,  fairly  screeched  with  excite¬ 
ment.  They  pranced  up  and  down,  yelling  like  Com- 
anches,  and  pounding  each  other  on  the  back  in  their  * 
jubilant  spirits. 

Alan  was  within  ten  feet  of  the  line  now,  and  Dick  was 
five  feet  behind  him. 

% 

It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  tie  race. 

Now  Dick  surged  even  with  his  friond.#aml  then,  when 
within  a  single  foot — twelve  inches— from  the  coveted  goal. 
<thc  youth  gave  a  mighty  leap  forward. 
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“Hurray!”  screamed  the  Merrivale  throng. 

Dick  shot  past  his  fellow  racer,  and  touched  the  tape  a 
fraction  of  a  second  before  him,  with  his  arms  high  in  the 
t  air.  The  tape  curled  about  him  as  he  tottered  forward, 
while  Alan,  gasping  with  exhaustion,  tottered  in  a  few 
inches  behind  him. 

Daresome  had  won  the  great  race  by  the  narrowest  mar¬ 
gin  ever  seen  in  a  Merrivale  contest. 

'‘Merrivale — Daresome — rah,  rah,  rah !”  chorused  the 
lads,  as  they  rushed  to  surround  the  two  gallant  lads. 

Both  boys  had  fainted  from  their  terrible  efforts  and  lay 
stark  and  pale  on  the  sward  there.  At  last,  after  water 
had  been  dashed  in  their  faces,  the  boys  opened  their  eyes. 
Dick  staggered  to  his  feet  with  Sam’s  assistance. 

‘"The  regular  cheer  for  Daresome,  winner  of  the  great 
race!”  shouted  Skinniman  Perkins,  waving  an  enormous 
Merrivale  pennant. 

The  cheer  was  given  with  a  will,  as  Dick  was  lifted  to 
the  shoulders  of  his  friends. 

“Speech!  Speech!”  cried  the  lads,  as  they  clustered 
around  the  hero  of  the  contest.  * 

“I — am — too — tired — to — say — any— thing —  but  this,” 
he  said,  between  exhausted  gasps.  “Hurrah — for — Alan. 
Give — him — a — cheer !” 

“Yrou  bet  we  will!”  cried  the  enthusiastic  students,  and 
they  lifted  the  gallant  second  to  other  strong  shoulders. 

The  boys  were  borne  in  triumph  across  the  campus  and 
deposited  at  the  door  of  the  gymnasium.  There  they  en¬ 
tered  and  were  stretched  out  soon  beneath  the  skillful  rub¬ 
bers,  who  brought  suppleness .  and  comfort  back  to  their 
over-strained  muscles. 

As  Dick  and  Alan  emerged  from  the  locker-room  with 
their  regular  clothes  on  they  saw  the  rest  of  the  racers 
stringing  in,  one  after  the  other,  and  they  received  their 
manly  congratulations. 

“  I  wonder  what’s  become  of  Herron  ?”  asked  Dick. 
“That  looks  like  him  there,”  said  Sam,  who  was  ac¬ 
companying  him.  “What  happened  to  him,  I  wonder?” 

As  Dick  was  telling  the  story  of  the  strange  misadven¬ 
ture,  Herron  rushed  up. 

“So,  you  sneak  and  coward,  you  sent  that  farmer  down 
into  the  hollow  after  me,  did  you,  to  queer  me?”  he  shrieked 
in  terrific  rage. 

“What  did  he  do — tree  vou  with  his  curs?”  asked  Dick, 

*/  * 

as  he  laughed  until  the  tears  came. 

“Yes,  you  crook,  and  I’m  going  to  protest  this  race! 
You  cheated  me  out  of  it.  He  told  me  afterward  that  you 
had  sent  him  down  there  !  I’ll  protest  to  the  Principal.” 

Herron  was  absolutely  starting  over  toward  the  Prin¬ 
cipal’,-  office.  But  Dick’s  words  caused  him  to  stop  most 
abruptly  and  to  glare  at  our  hero  with  malignant  glances. 

“Say,  Herron,”  -aid  Dick.  “That  farmer  friend  of  yours* 
talk-  too  much  for  his  own  good.  Ho  blabbed  to  me,  in 


front  of  eight  witnesses  or  so,  that  you  fellows  laid  that 
little  scheme  for  me.  1  didn’t  tell  him  to  get  yon,  but  to  go 
after  me !” 

“It’s  a  lie!”  cried  the  baffled  conspirator. 

“Don’t  you  talk  like  that  to  me!”  retorted  Dick,  losing 
his  own  temper.  “I’ll  knock  that  ugly  face  of  yonrs  into  a 
better  mould  if  you  bandy  insults  like  that.  I’m  the  one 
who  ought  to  do  the  protesting.” 

Herron  saw  that  he  had  been  trapped,  but  he  dogged]} 
tried  to  bluff  the  matter  out. 

“You  can’t  impose  on  me,”  said  Herron,  jeeringly.  “l7ou 
sent  him  down  straight  into  that  hollow  after  me.  He  told 
me  so,  after  I  finally  convinced  him  who  I  was !” 

Dick  laughed  again,  while  the  others  were  equallV 
, amused,  much  to  Herron’s  chagrin. 

“I’m  not  going  to  argue  this  matter,”  said  onr  friend 
Dick.  “All  I’ve  got  to  say,  is  that  I  told  him  Dick  Dare¬ 
some  was  down  in  the  hollow,  and  I  have  witnesses  to  prove 
it.  If  you  happened  to  be  there  it  was  very  unfortunate.” 

Herron  was  silent.  Dick  started  toward  the  dormitory 
again. 

“If  you  do  want  to  protest — go  ahead — I’m  willing,” 
continued  he.  “But  if  you  take  this  matter  up,  I’ll  have 
the  whole  business  exposed,  and  I  gmess  you’ll  be  black- 
listed  from  any  further  opportunities  for  such  cheating. 
You  won’t  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  more  of  the 
Academy  contests.  You*trv  it  and  see !” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DICK  PAYS  BACK  A  SCORE.  , 

The  great  race  was  the  talk  that  evening  at  supper,  just 
as  it  had  been  during  the  luncheon  hour,  except  that  it 
was  now  a  matter  of  “how”  instead  of  “what.”  v 

By  common  consent,  at  Dick’s  request  the  lads  in  the 
race  had  maintained  silence  about  the  incident  with  the 

■C- 

dogs,  for  Dick  did  not  want  to  drag  the  name  of  his  sweet¬ 
heart  into  a  general  Academy  discussion  such  as  he  knew 
would  follow. 

Thus  that  phase  of  the  matter  never  came  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  the  Merrivale  lads.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  Percy  Herron  did  not  risk  expulsion  or  blacklisting 
by  bringing  the  matter  up  again. 

The  disappointed  crowd  of  his  friends  determined  to  get 
“square,”  as  they  called  it,  with  Dick.  Their  methods, 
however,  were  anything  but  square. 

They  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Clayton’s  room  to  discuss 
ways  and  means. 

“Do  you  remember  that  once  we  tried  to  chase  Dick 
Daresome  out  of  his  room  with  some  chemicals?”  asked 
Herron. 


Id 


dick  daresome\s  cuoss-coextry  nvs. 


Yea;  but  the  trick  didn't  work  the  way  we  wanted  to 


I 


have  it  work/'  replied  Claytdn. 

“Have  you  another  scheme  of  that  sort,  Percy."’  asked 
another  lad. 

“Get  something  original!”  said  Ben  Ashland. 

“Say,  don’t  yon  talk  about  anything  original  to  me,  Ben 
Ashland!”  retorted  Herron.  “That  fine  plan  of  yours  was 
a  wonder — the  dogs  treed' mo  instead  of  Dick  Daresome! 
You’d  better  go  read  an  old  almanac  and  get  some  new 
jokes.  Your  present  lines  are  too  punk  altogether!” 

The  boys  nearly  came  to  blows  right  then.  But  their 
friends  separated  them  by  main  force. 

“Cut  out  the  fist  plav !”  growled  Clayton. 

“That’s  right,”  said  another.  “We  are  here  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  absent  treatment  for  Daresome — not 
to  have  a  mill  of  our  own  right  in  the  room !” 

The  boys  quieted  down  again. 

“Well,”  said  Herron,  “I  have  been  thinking  over  a 
scheme  that  will  work  splendidly.  I  found  a  bunch  of  old 
tree  stumps  and  fungus  in  the  woods  the  other  day.  And 
I  brought  it  up  and  hid  it  back  of  the  gymnasium,  think¬ 
ing  we  might  use  it.” 

“What  on  earth  good  would  such  stuff  be?”  inquired 
Howard;  “you  do  get  up  weird  stunts  and  no  mistake, 
Percy !”  • 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  like  them,  you  perpetual  coward, 
why,  just  stay  out  of  them !”  sniped  Herron,  with  such 
anger  and  jeering  glances  that  Howard  left  the  room  in 
high  dudgeon,  slamming  the  door  behind  him  with  a  bang. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Clayton.  “Nobody  seems  to  be  in  a 
good  humor  to-night !” 

But  he  wTas  mistaken,  for  just  about  this  very  time  Dick 
Daresome  and  Sam  Thorpe  were  calling  on  Bess  and  Grace 
at  the  Academy,  and  two,  or  rather  four,  happier  young 
folks  would  have  been  hard  to  find. 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  a  little  natural  that  I  should  have  a 
grouch,”  said  Herron,  moodily.  “You  know,  we  all  lost  a 
bunch  of  money  by  betting  on  this  race.  And  it  looked 
like  a  cinch !” 

“You’re  right,”  answered  Clayton.  “I’ll  not  be  able  to 
have  a  cent  of  spending  money  for  a  month.” 

Herron  continued  with  his  plan. 

“  Here’s  mv  scheme,  bovs.  It’s  not  much  to  start  with, 
but  I  propose  that  we  just  make  life  miserable  for  Dare¬ 
some  from  now  on  until  the  end  of  the  term,  A  bunch  of 
us  fellows  ought  to  succeed  if  we  try,  for  numbers  make* 
strength.  Here’s  my  first  plan,  then,  if  you’ll  listen.’’ 

“We’re  all  ears,”  said  Clayton,  forgetting  about  the 
donkey  who  was  the  same  way. 

“This  old  wood  and  fungus  stuff  l  found  is  just  like 
so  much  punk.  It  is  damp  enough  not  to  burn  well,  and 
jet  it  is  old  enough  to  burn  with  a  slow  smoke  that  gives 


off  a  terrible  smell.  Now,  lets  lower  the  stuff  into  Duh- 
some's  chimney.” 

“Do  you  know  which  one  it  is?”  asked  Clayton. 

“Yes,  for  I  had  one  of  the  boys  investigate  while  the 
race  was  on  to-day.  I  can  find  the  chimney  and  can  lover 
the  stuff  down  it,  burning  very  slowly.” 

“What  will  the  result  be?”  asked  Clayton. 

“It  will  simply  get  worse  and  worse  through  the  night. 
At  first  they  won’t  notice  it,  and  then  after  it  has  been 
accumulating  during  the  night  it  will  be  about  as  thick  as 
butter  and  as  easy  to  cut.  Those  fellows  will  think  it  is 
fire,  and  we’ll  start  a  yell  of  fire  and  stampede  that  whole 
end  of  the  dormitory.” 

“Great!”  said  the  boys,  jubilantly.  “They  are  all  of 
Daresome’s  die  in  that  dormitory,  and  I  think  we  can  get 
hunkey-dorey  all  around,  don’t  you."”  added  Clayton. 

“You  bet.  We  will  slip  it  down  there  while  they  are  out. 

I  heard  that  they  were  going  over  to  the  Island  Academy 
to  see  those  silly  girls  to-night,”  said  Herron.  “So,  let’s 
get  busy  at  once.  We  can  go  up  on  the  roof  from  our  entry  - 
way.  Who9 will  go  with  me  for  the  stuff  now?” 

Clayton  was  the  first  to  volunteer. 

While  they  are  going  for  the  concealed  inflammables 
back  of  the  gymnasium,  it  may’  not9  be  amiss  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  arrangement  of  the  big  dormitory 
building. 

The  two  hundred  or  so  lads  of  Merrivale  slept  in  one 
great  structure.  But  it  was  divided  practically  into  two 
buildings  by  heavy  brick  walls  built  in  the  center  of  the 
corridors  of  the  buildings. 

This  bad  been  done  to  cut  down  the  rough  and  tumble 
fun,  the  running  races,  and  other  sports  which  originally 
were  carried  on  in  the  long  hallways. 

The  roof  was  sloping  slightly,  but  along  the  top  was 
a  narrow  flat  space  which  ran  along  the  ridge.  There 
was  a  trap-door  entrance  from  the  stairway  of  each  half 
of  the  building.  Each  half  was  called  an  entry,  and  Dick 
and  his  friends  lived  in  the  east  entrv,  while  that  of  Clav- 
ton  and  Herron  was  the  west  entry. 

“Now,  we’ve  got  the  presents  for  our  popular  hero,” 
said  Herron,  sarcastically,  “I  think  it’s  time  we  lit  off  the 
fireworks  and  delivered  them.” 

So  Clayton  and  Herron  bade  good-by  to  their  friends, 
and  with  much  secrecy  the  band  dispersed  to  their  rooms, 
to  get  busy  on  belated  class  work. 

The  two  conspirators,  carrying  the  punkv  fungus  and 
wood,  with  several  lengths  of  long  cord,  some  matches  and 
a  bunch  of  damp  rags  and  carpet  cloths,  hurried  upstairs. 

“Quiet  now,”  said  Clayton;  “you  know  Brownson  has 
a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  our  entry  here.” 

“Yes,  and  that  lobster  is  likely  to  toll  on  us  if  he  finds 
out  we  re  up  to  any  trick.  You  know  we're  under  threat 
of  expulsion  now,  because  of  this  hazing  and  rough-house 
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business,  said  Herron,  as  lie  softly  clambered  up  the 
iron  ia  <>er  to  the  trap  door. 

“\ou  are  right,"  said  Clayton  in  a  low  tone.  “What’s 
.  tlie  matter?  Open  up  the  trap  door  and  get  on  out!” 

Herron  was  tugging  at  something  which  finally  loosened. 

“It  was  the  blamed-  old  cl$unp  from  underneath,”  said 
he,  “but  I  have  it  fixed  now.  Come  on  right  behind  with 
the  paraphernalia,  Nash!" 

t  layton  clambered  up,  and  in  another  minute  the  two 
were  surveying  the  dark  landscape.  ‘There  was  just  a  little 
light  from  the  waning  moon  in  the  horizon. 

“Better  put  down  that  door,  so  Alan  Brownson  won’t 
notice  it  if  he  comes  out  in  the  hall.  Our  work  will  take 
a  little  time,”  said  Herron. 

“That  clamp  won’t  shut  of  its  own  accord,  will  it?” 
asked  Clavton. 

“No,  you  gillie,  of  course  not.  It  is  one  of  those  hook 
affairs.” 

The  two  fellows  cautiously*  proceeded  over  the  roof, 
toward  the  chimney  which  they  knew  to  lead  to  the  old- 
fashioned  fireplace  in  the  room  of  Dick  and  Sam. 

“Those  fireplaces  are  all  closed  up  with  iron  screens, 
you  know,  since  they  put  steam  heat  in.  But,  there  are 
little  holes  in  the  pattern  of  the  screen*,  and  the  smoke 
•will  just  sift  out  there  in  the  nicest  way  possible !”  said 
Herron. 

“Gee,  you  have  been  making  a  study  of  this,  haven’t 
you?”  said  his  companion. 

“You  bet  I  have,  and  I’ve  got  it  dead  certain  now — it 
can’t  go  wrong.  When  this  chimney  is  covered  with  the 
damp  carpet  and  clothes,  this  stuff  will  gradually  fill  up 
.the  chimney  first.  It  doesn’t  smoke  much  at  the  start,  but 
after  a  while  it  gets  fearful,”  explained  Percy. 

“You  have  it  down  cold.” 

“Yes,  and  hot,  too — for  it  will  begin  to  sift  out  into 
the  room  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  or  so.” 

The  boys  began  lowering  the  burning  chunks  of  fungus 
and  decayed  wood,  after  carefully  lighting  them.  But 
their  confidence  was  not  as  trustworthy  as  they  thought. 

For  it  happened  that  Dick  was  so  exhausted  by  his 
terrible  day’s  run,  that  he  decided  to  come  home  early. 

Therefore,  he  and  Sam  were  walking  across  the  dark 
-campus  at  least  an  hour  earlier  than  it  was  customary 
for  the  boys  to  return  from  their  calls. 

Herron  had  not  calculated  on  this  change  in  schedule. 

“What’s  that  spark?”  asked  Sam,  suddenly,  as  he 
caught  the  glint  of  one  of  the  matches  used  to  light  the 
punk. 

“Where?”  asked  Dick. 

“On  the  roof  there — right  above  our  room!” 

The  boy  a  noiselessly  slipped  back  to  the  right,  and  were 

a  ole  Uj  discern  the  two  figures  on  the  roof,  outlined  against 


the  pale  glimmering  sky  where  the  moon  was  sinking  to 
darkness. 

“Dick,  that’s  some  of  our  friends,”  said  Sam  with'  a 
chuckle,  as  they  took  in  the  situation. 

“What  do  you  suppose  they’re  up  to?”  asked  Daresome. 
“I’m  too  tired  out  to  even  think?” 

Sam  pondered  for  an  instant.  Then  his  mind  was  made 
up  and  he  laughed  quietly. 

“They’re  working  some  sort  of  fireworks-stunt  down  our 
chimney  as  sure  as  you’re  alive,  Dick!” 

Daresome  laughed  too. 

“In  honor  of  my  victory,  I  suppose.  Say,  Sam,  I  have 
a  great  scheme  !” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  his  -friend,  eagerly. 

“You  sneak  up  the  stairway  of  the  west  entry  and 
clamp  the  trap  door  as  tightly  as  you  can,  and  I’ll  do  tfie 
same  in  our  entry.  Then  our  friends  will  have  all  the 
time  they  wish  for.  to  carry  out  their  experiments.” 

S'am  chuckled  still  more  gleefully. 

“•Say,  that’s  great,  Dick,”  said  he.  “I’ll  be  the  original 
gum-shoe  man,  and  I’ll  drop  into  Alan’s  room  on.  the  top 
floor  there  to-  put  him  wise,  so  he  won’t  let  them  get  down 
if  he  can  help  it.” 

The  boys  went  their  different  ways,  and  Dick  slipped 
the  clamp  tightly  into  place  on  his  side  of  the  house.  Sam 
did  the  same  on  the  other'  side. 

All  this  time  Herron  and  Clayton,  bliSfefully  ignorant  . 
of  the  trick  played  counter  to  their  own  trickery,  went  on 
with  their  task. 

“Now  we’re  through,”  said  Herron.  “Let’s  get  back 
quickly.” 

“Yes,”  said  Clayton,  “for  as  I  li-ve,  it’s  starting  to  rain — 
the  clouds  have  come  up  quickly.” 

They  hurried  across  the  narrow  ridge  o-f  the  roof,  and 
tried  their  trap  door.  It  was  locked,  and  the*  othec  one 
was,  as  well ! 


* 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

DARESOME  IN  FRESH  TROUBLE. 

The  disgruntled  and  startled  lads  on  the,  roof  looked 
at  each  other  in  the  dim  light  with  alarm. 

“What  do  you  suppose  is  the  cause  of  that?”  asked 
Herron,  as  he  tugged  at  the  door  to  his  own  entry. 

“Surely,  there  must  be  something  caught  fast  there,” 
said  Nash  Clayton.  “If  we  try  the  other  door  real  hard 
maybe  we  can  get  through  that  one..  One  thing  is  sure, 
this  trap  door  is  wedged  down  as  Tight  as  a  drum  head.” 

The  conspirators  hastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  roof, 
but  again  failed  to  gain  any  success  with  the  obdurate 
doorway. 
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“Hey,  Nash,  we’re  stung  for  all  night  on  this  doggoned 
roof!”  exclaimed  Herron,  in  a  crestfallen  tone. 

“Why  can’t  we  get  word  to  some  of  the  fellows — we 
could  yell,  couldn't  we?”  asked  the  big  chap. 

“You  forget  that  you  and  1  are  in  bad  with  the  Prin¬ 
cipal,  and  the  slightest  rough-house  on  our  part  would 
mean  expulsion  sure  as  death!” 

The  two  walked  along  the  narrow  ridge  with  slow  cau¬ 
tious  steps,  hoping  that  some  idea  might  come  to  them. 
But,  they  could  think  of  nothing  but  waiting  on  the  dor¬ 
mitory  roof  until  some  aid  should  appear  in  sight,  by 
which  they  might  be  released. 

“This  is  awful!”  groaned  Clayton,  as  the  rain  came 
down  in  a  discouraging  drizzle.  “We  are  certainly  hand¬ 
ing  ourselves  lemons  to-night.” 

“Well,  there  will  be  a  rough-house  when  Daresome  and 
Thorpe  get  smoked  out  of  their  rooms.  That’s  a  comfort. 
And  say,  we  can  make  a  wild  yell  of  fire  from  our  part  of 
the  roof — how  would  that  do?” 

Clayton  hoped  so,  but  he  was  none  too  cheery  about  it. 

“I  am  afraid  we’re  in  for  a  mighty  unpleasant  night 
of  it,  Percy,”  said  he.  “We’d  better  pound  on  this  trap 
door  a  little.” 

i  %  , 

They  did  pound  and  pound,  but  no  one  heard  them, 
and  so  the  two  forlorn  fellows  sat  down  on  the  square 
section  of  the  door  which  protruded  a  little  way  above  the 
*  roof. 

The  drizzling  rain  pentrated  their  clothing,  and  they 
were  chilled  to  the  bone. 

After  waiting  about  an  hour  or-  so,  Clayton  and  Herron 
heard  no  such  disturbance  as  they*  had  expected. 

“I  wonder  if  that  fungus  is  working  well,”  said  Her¬ 
ron.  “Let  us  go  over  to  that  part  of  the  roof  and  find 
out.” 

This  they  did,  and  to  their  consternation  they  found 
when  they  lifted  the  rags  and  carpet  off  the  chimney  to 
Daresome’s  room,  that  not  a  bit  of  smoke  tvas  coining  up. 

“Great  thundef"!”  exclaimed  Clayton.  “I  do  believe 
those  fellows  have  put  the  fire  out  just  to  sting  us!” 

The  boys  were  thunderstruck.  Here  their  plot  had  gone 
wrong,  and  instead  of  causing  the  slightest  inconvenience 
to  the  others,  they  had  made  a  laughing  matter  of  the 
whole  thing — with  the  joke  on  themselves. 

“This  is  terrible,”  said  Clayton,  with  his  teeth  chatter¬ 
ing  from  the  chill  of  the  rainy  dismal  night.  “Can’t  we 
do  anything  at  all  to  make  ourselves  heard?” 

“No,  T  can’t  think  of  a  way.  That  pounding  on  the 
roof  of  the  trap  door  doesn't  do  any  good,  for  no  one  hears 
us,”  replied  his  companion. 

“Then  how  about  getting  down  toward  the  edge  of  the 
roof,  and  hanging  there  so  as  to  climb  into  one  of  the 
windows.''”  said  Clayton,  with  a  last  spurt  of  hope. 

“Well,  il  you  want  to  do  any,  such  wild  circus-act  as 


that  you  may,  but  it's  almost  certain  for  a  fall — and  that 
fall  would  be  quite  a  drop — and  I  don’t  care  tf^givc  an 
imitation  of  a  human  pancake  down  there  on  the  ground 
below !”  said  Herron,  as  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his 
pockets. 

All  hope  seemed  lost  for  them. 

Suddenly  an  inspiration  came  to  Clayton.  He  pounded 
Herron’s  shoulder. 

“Say,  old  boy,”  said  he,  gleefully,  “I  have  the  idea." 

“What  is  it?”  inquired  Herron,  dismally. 

“Well,  let’s  work  the  same  stunt  on  our  side  of  the 
building,  into  some  of  our  friends’  rooms,  by  way  of  the 
chimney.” 

Herron  grunted  derisively. 

“What  do  you  want  to  do?  Play  Santa  Claus?”  asked  * 

he.  “I  don’t  think  that  sort  of  thing  would  work  either, 

and  I  know  I  won’t  tafce  chances  on  it.” 

*  • 

“No,  you’ve  got  the  wrong  idea,”  said.  Clayton.  “My 
plan  is  simple — just  let  us  use  the  chimneys  for  commu¬ 
nication.  We  can  figure  out  which  ones  lead  to  the  rooms 
of  our  crowd,  and  we  will  holler  down  them  and  get  the 
hoys  up.” 

Herron  was  now  a  little  hopeful  himself. 

“That  is  a  good  plan  after  all — I  didn’t  understand 
you,  Nash.  Let’s  start  at  once.  It  must  be  nearly  mid¬ 
night  by  this  time,”  said  he. 

The  boys  felt  their  way  along  the  wet  slippery  tin  roof, 
and  reached  the  cluster  of  chimneys  which  stood  at  the* 
right  of  the  end  of  the  building. 

“Now,  which  is  the  one  to  Chigger  Howard’s  room?” 
asked  Clavton. 

“Here,  this  one,”  said  Herron. 

He  was  right  in  this  case,  and  the  boys  called  down  the 
sooty  opening  with  all  their  might. 

“Hey,  there,  Chigger!  Chigger!  Chigger!”  they 
shouted,  directing  their  voices  as  best  they  could  down  this 
opening. 

There  was  no  reply,  andv  they  did  not  know  that  the 
sound  could  not  enter  the  room,  for  Howard  had  his  trunk 
run  across  the  front  of  the  fireplace  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effectually  muffle  the  sound. 

Again  they  attempted  to  waken  their  friend,  for  this 
seemed  to  be  their  only  hope. 

Herron  took  a  long  breath,  and  let  out  all  the  force  of  * 
Lis  noise  capacity. 

Clayton  did  the  same,  with  added  racket. 

“  Chiggejr !  Chigger !  Come  help  us !” 

“Chigger  Howard!  Come  up  to  the  roof  and  let  us 
down !”  J 

Louder  and  louder  they  called,  but  the  wind  and  rain  . 
about  them  drowned  out  their  calls,  so  that  they  did  not 
realize  how  loudly  they  were  crvinar. 

Although  the  sound  did  not  go  down  the  chimney  of 
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Chigger  Howard  with  any  desired  result,  they  were  un¬ 
wittingly  very  close  to  the  chimney  flue  which  led  to  the 
room  of  Alan  Brownson. 

Now,  this  sympathizer  of  Dick  Daresome’s  wras  quietly 
snoozing  away  in  the  comfortable  embrace  of  the  soft 
quilts,  when  these  cries  came  down  through  his  fireplace 
with  startling  loudness,  that  woke  him  up  at  once. 

He  had  been  so  tired  from  the  eventful  race  of  the  day 
that  he  had  not  slept  wTell,  and  his  rest  was  disturbed  by 
unpleasant  dreams.  So  when  these  cries  broke  in  upon 
his  slumber,  such  as  it  was,  the  lad  sat  up  in  bed  with 
alarm. 

“Great  Ginger!”  exclaimed  Alan,  “is  this  house 
haunted !” 

He  glanced  toward  his  doorway  and  saw  jthat  the  portal 
was  open,  admitting  enough  light  from  the  corridor  lamp 
to  show7  his  room  absolutely  empty. 

Yet  these  queer  voices  sounded  as  if  they  were  right 
by  his  bed-side. 

“This  is  the  oddest  yet!”  exclaimed  Alan,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  and  leaping  to  his  feet.  v 

He  rushed  toward  the  fireplace,  and  then  heard  the 
voices  emanating  clearly  from  this  opening.  A  light 
dawned  upon  him,  ancT  the  mystery  was  cleared  away. 

“Ho,  ho!”  exclaimed  Alan,  “I  guess  that  there’s  some 
queer  work  up  there !” 

Alan  listened  attentively.  The  voices  called  again. 

“Chigger,  come  up  and  get  us  down — for  our  scheme 
didn't  w7ork  at  all !” 

That  was  the  voice  of  Herron,  as  Alan  well  knew. 

He  slipped  on  his  clothes  with  a  jolly  plan  revolving 
in  his  fertile  brain.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  warmly 
dressed,  and  he  hurried  into  the  hall. 

“I’ll  see  why  they  are  caught  up  there,”  said  Alan, 
and  he  slipped  quietly  to  the  top  of  the  building  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  hook  latch  of  the  trap  door.  The  mystery  was 
here  explained,  and  the  lad  laughed  to  himself. 

“Well,  I  guess  they’re  safe  all  right!”  said  he.  “Now, 
I’ll  turn  the  tables  on  them.” 

Alan  sped  downstairs,  and  scurried  around  the  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  shelter  of  the  protruding  comice  to  dodge  the 
rain.  Then  fie  ran  into  the  other  entry. 

The  janitor’s  door  was  nearby,  and  Alan  pounded  lustily 
on  this  portal. 

After  a  goodly  wait,  a  sleepy  and  angry  voice  pealed 
out : 

“What’re  you  boys  doin’? — ain’t  you  got  no  manners, 
ter  wake  me  up  this  time  ’o  night?  I’ll  report  ye,  dodgast 

me  ef  I  don’t,  right  away!” 

The  door  swung  open,  and  the  old  janitor,  Joshua, 
looked  out  bolding  a  candle  in  one  hand. 

“Don’t  get  mad,  Joshua,”  said  Alan.  “But  as  you  are 
toe  representative  of  the  Principal,  I  came  here  to  tell 


you  that  there  is  some  sort  of  funny  business  going  on, 
on  the  roof.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  queried  Joshua,  angrily.  “Don  t 
ye  try  any  more  of  thet  burgular  talk — like  ye  oncet  did  ! 

“No,”  said  Alan  Brownson,  “these  fellows  are  not  burg¬ 
lars,  but  they  are  up  on  the  roof  for  some  queer  purpose, 
and  I  think  yon  ought  to  be  the  one  to  let  them  down. 
They  are  waking  other  fellows  up — including  mq#  with-* 
their  yelling.” 

“Well,  who  are  they?”  asked  Joshua. 

“They’re  just  students,  I  think,”  said  Alan,  “and  you 
don’t  need  your  shotgun  to-day.  But,  you’d  better  make 
a  report  of  whatever  they  are  doing.  There’s  been  enough 
of  this  funny  business.  I  am  not  a  tattle-tale,  but  those 
fellows  are  always  butting  into  some  cussedness.” 

The  janitor  donned  some  necessary  portions  of  his  garb, 
and  then  started  upstairs. 

Alan  dodged  back  into  the  shelter  of  the  stairs,  as  the 
old  man  advanced. 

“I’ll  lay  low,  Joshua,”  said  he.  “You  just  remember 
that  I’ll  bear  witness  if  there’s  any  trouble.” 

The  janitor  clambered  up  the  iron  ladder  which  led 
from  the  top  floor  to  the  trap-door  opening.  He  stuck 
his  head  out  as  the  door  flew  up  from  his  §hove. 

“What  are  ye  doin’  up  thar?”  he  yelled. 

Clayton  and  Herron  did  not  recognize  the  voice  at  first, 
and  rushed  over  that  way  with  wild  cries  of  joy.  Then 
they  perceived  that  they  had  betrayed  themselves  to  “the 
law,”  for  the  janitor  had  the  power  to  report  misconduct 
to  the  faculty. 

“What’re  ye  doin’,  I  say?”  cried  Joshua,  angrily. 

Herron’s  mind  worked  quickly.  He  saw  that  the  janitor 
did  not  know  exactly  the  trouble,  so  he  determined  to  get 
his  revenge. 

“We’re  not  up  here  of  our  own  accord,  as  you  can  well 
guess,”  he  said,  glibly.  “But  we  were  brought  up  on  this 
roof  and  left  here  in  the  rain  for  nearly  two  hours,  as  a 
hazing  trick.” 

The  janitor  was  dubious. 

“Come  down  the  steps  hero,  and  I’ll  see  yo!”  said  he. 
“ They  ain’t  no  tellin’  what’s  the  truth  in  this  bunch  of 
stoodents !” 

The  two  rain  soaked  dishevelled  lads  came  downstairs, 
and#  stood  in  the  hallway. 

As  they  went  down  past  Dareeomefa  room,  the  door  flew 
open  and  Dick  and  Sam  stuck  their  heads  out. 

“IIo,  ho,  ho!”  laughed  Sam. 

“He,  he,  he!”  snorted  Dick. 

Thev  were  "reatlv  tickled  on  the  denouement  of  this 

•/  n  ♦ 

little  bit  of  trickery.  But  they  had  not  expected  such  a 
clever  turning  of  the  tables  as  followed  that  very  minute. 

“There  you  see,  Joshua,”  said  Herron,  with  a  keen  look 
of  triumph.  “There  arc  two  of  the  hazcrs.  They’ll  swear 
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“Correct — there’s  no  doubt  that  they  did  lock  us  up 
there — didn't  vou  see  how  ready  they  were  with  their 


they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — but  that's  their  natural 

_ _  Ml  f 

game ! 

“What  do  you  mean ?”  cried  Joshua,  who  had  a  hearty 
fondness  for  Dick  and  his  roommate. 

“I  mean,'"  said  Herron,  pointing  an  angry  finger  at 
Dick  Daresome’s  laughing  countenance,  “that  that  fellow 
and  his  confederates  put  Nash  Clayton  and  me  up  on  the 
roof.  Do  you  think  we  would  stay  up  there  of  our  own 
accord  ?” 

“That’s  just  what  lie  did,”  said  Clayton,  bearing  out 

Herron’s  daring  contention.  “Look  at  these  ruined  clothes. 

And  how  do  vou  think  the  doors  would  be  locked  from  the 
•/ 

bottom  if  it  was  not  some  cowardly  trick  ?” 

The  janitor  looked  at  them  doubtfully. 

Herron  and  Clayton  were  now  all  smiles. 

“Don’t  you -forget  that  hazing  is  an  expelling  offence,” 
said  Herron.  “You’ll  have  to  report  this  to  the  Principal 
to-morrow,  just  as  you  saw  the  occurrence.  ” 

“I  guess  Mr.  Dick  Daresome  will  get  his  walking 
papers,”  said  Clayton,  as  they  started  downstairs  to  hurry 
to  their  own  rooms. 

All  this  time  Alan  had  kept  in  the  background  unseen 
by  either  Dick  and  Sam,  or  Percy  and  Nash. 

So,  as  the  two  fellows  hurried  downstairs,  Dick  and 
Sam  turned  into  their  room  quietly. 

“There’s  no  use,  Sam,  in  trying  to  worm  out  of  it,” 
said  Dick,  “you  know  we  really  did  lock  them  up  there! 
I  won’t  tell  a  lie  of  this  sort,  even  to  keep  myself  out  of 
trouble.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

/ 

AN  INTERESTING  MIX-UP. 

Clayton  and  Herron  left  the  east  entry,  and  hurried  for 
their  own  rooms.  They  were  wet  and  angry,  but  they  now 
felt  sure  that  they  would  be  able  to  turn  the  joke  and  throw 
the  blame  upon  Dick  Daresome  and  Sam  Thorpe. 

“You  did  some  quick-witted  work  there,  Percy,”  said 
Nash  Clayton.  “That  was  the  cleverest  little  stunt  I’ve 
seen  in  a  good  while.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  other  lad  with  pompous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  own  value,  “when  T  set  my  mind  to  it  I  can 
do  some  pretty  bright  things!” 

“1  reckon  we’re  both  pretty  good,”  said  Clayton,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  wished  he  had  a 
bouquet  to  throw  over  his  own  shoulder  at  himself. 

“Now,  for  bed,  and  some  rest.” 

“Yes,  we’ve  done  a  good  night’s  work,”  said  Clayton. 
“That  janitor  was  easy,  and  we  really  had  the  goods  on 
Daresome,  for  we  can  both  swear  to  the  truth  of  our  story, 
und  they  can't  really  deny  that  they  had  a  hand  in  it.” 


grins  and  smirks,  when  we  came  downstairs?” 

The  two  conspirators  reached  the  doorway  of  their  own 
entry,  and  now  they  hastened  in  out  of  the  damp  weather. 

“My,  but  this  was  almost  worth  it  all,  if  we  can  get  our 
goodie-goodie  friend  in  bad.  Well,  good  night,  Percy,” 
said  Clayton. 

“Good-night,”  said  the  other.  Then  thev  were  both 
soon  lost  in  happy  dreams. 

Now,  all  during  the  little  confab  on  the  stairs,  Alan 
Brownson  had  remained  concealed  in  the  dark  corner  of 
the  corridor,  where  he  could  see  it  all,  and  yet  remain  un¬ 
observed  by  the  actors  in  the  little  comedy. 

“By  Jove!”  he  muttered  to  himself.  “Those  fellows 
have  the  most  monumental  nerve  I’ve  ever  seen.  Here 
they  go  shoving  the  blame  on  Dick  for  their  own  trickery !” 

He  listened  while  Herron’s  oily-tongued  speeches  were 
aimed  at  our  hero. 

“Well,  now,  I  think  I’ll  just  keep  out  of  this  over 
night,  for  fun,”  thought  Brownson.  “Those  boys  will  not 
let  this  matter  rest,  and  I’ll  tease  Dick  by  letting  him  think 
he’s  going  to  get  into  trouble.  Then  it  will  be  sport  to 
queer  their  game  at  the  last  minute.” 

Accordingly,  he  slipped  quietly  downstairs,  after  the 
others,  and  sought  his  own  comfortable  couch. 

Thus  there  were  four  different  opinions  of  the  night's 
work. 

First,  Dick  believed  that  he  had  been  trapped  into  a 
serious  position,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  really  locked  the 
fellows  on  the  roof. 

“I  don’t  believe  that  I  can  prove  anything  with  that 
old  half-burned  stuff  in  the  grate,”  he  though!.  “I  guess 
I’m  in  for  a  bad  session  with  the  Principal,  for  he’s  cer¬ 
tainly  sore  on  any  hazing  tricks  of  any  sort.” 

Then  the  two  conspirators  believed  that  they  had  Dare¬ 
some  in  their  power  at  last. 

Thirdly,  the  janitor  did  not  ‘know  what  to  think  of 
Dick’s  being  mixed  up  in  such  a  matter,  for  the  lad  was 
generally  the  best-mannered  chap  in  school,  and  never 
mixed  up  in  any  of  the  rough  work  so  enjoyed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  element.  Dick  was  ready  for  trouble  and  never  dodged 
it.  But  lie  was  not,  as  the  janitor  knew,  mixed  up  with 
his  fellows  in  underhanded  trickery. 

“It  looks  bad  for  young  Daresome,”  muttered  old 
Joshua,  as  he  clambered  into  his  own  ricket\  iron  bed. 
“  1  hate  ter  do  it,  but  I'll  have  ter  speak  ter  the  Principal, 
jest  as  I  did  whenever  Daresome  was  beiu'  monkeyed  with 
bv  them  other  fellers.  Turn  about  is  fair  plav.” 

And  last  was  Alan  Brownson’s  scheme  to  keep  quiet 
as  a  matter  of  joking. 

Thus  the  reader  sees  how  differently  nearly  even  thine 
in  life  is  viewed  by  different  people. 
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Next  morning  Dick  awakened,  and  saw  lhat  the  rain 
had  cleared  away.  It  was  bright  and  beautiful.  He  felt 
a  little  better,  although  a  trifle  stiff  from  his  long  ex¬ 
hausting  athletic  feat  of  the  day  before. 

“Sam,  I'm  going  up  on  the  roof  to  see  if  those  fellows 
left  any  damaging  evidence  there!”  said  Dick.  “I  don’t 
intend  for  us  to  get  in  bad  with  the  Princie  if  we  don’t 
ha\e  to  do  it, — isn’t  that  the  right  thing  to  do?” 

‘\ou  bet,  Dick — but  you'd  better  hurry,  for  they  may 
nave  taken  the  same  idea.” 

Daresome  sped  upon  the  roof,  and  saw  a  form  disap¬ 
pearing  down  the  other  trap  door  on  the  other  side  of 
the  building. 

He  was  too  late. 

All  traces  of  the  smoking-plans  of  the  other  fellows 
had  been  skillfully  removed. 

“Well,  I  guess  they’re  a  little  bit  more  wide  awake 
this  morning  than  I  am,”  said  Dick  in  disappointment, 

as  he  gazed  about  looking  vainly  for  some  trace  of  the 
others. 

He  walked  Sown  the  roof  toward  the  other  trap  door, 
and  then  came  back"  again,  to  descend  through  the  open¬ 
ing  to  his  own  hallway,  in  the  east  entry. 

he  vas  walking  slowly  along,  he  did  not  perceive 
a  figure  arise  through  the  opening  of  the  other  door. 

It  was  big  Hash  Clayton. 

The  fellow  wore  tennis  shoes,  and  with  these  he  slipped 
along  the  roof  noiselessly  behind  Dick,  until  he  laid  a 
hea\v  hand  on  our  hero’s  shoulder,  and  whirled  him  about 
with  a  force  which  almost  threw  the  lad  over  on  his  side. 

“Oh,  ho!”  said  Clayton,  with  a  loud  angry  tone.  “So 
nere  is  our  little  joker!  Tou’re  the  smart  boy  who  locked 
me  up  on  the  roof  here  last  night,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  am,”  said  Dick.  “I  am  not  compelled  to  tell 
lies  to  defend  my  conduct.” 

'  rrhe  other  glared  angrily  at  Dick,  and  a  wicked  light 
came  in  his  hang-dog  eyes. 

“Mr.  Dick  Daresome,”  hissed  Clayton,  “you  and  I  have 
not  had  \er\  much  trouble  with  each  other  of  late,  because 
I’ve  been  cfcing  my  best  not  to  forget  that  you  once  saved 
my  life !” 

Dick  looked  at  him  calmly. 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  very  grateful  just  this  minute,” 
^aid  Dick,  in  a  manner  which  disconcerted  the  other. 


away  credit  from  fellows  who  have  been  in  the  school  *a 
great  deal  longer  than  you  have!” 

“Well,  well,  1  didn’t  know  that,”  said  Dick,  smiling  at 
his  companion. 

“Don’t  you  laugh  in  my  face,”  cried  Clayton,  getting 
more  and  more  raging  every  minute.  “You  think  jmu’rc 
going  to  get  me  into  trouble,  and  have  me  fired  by  sneak¬ 
ing  around  this  roof  and  spying  on  me.” 

Dick  laughed  contemptuously. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  guilty  conscience  whidh 
helps  you  guess  things !” 

The  other  advanced  closer  and  closer,  until  his  shoulder 
was  pressing  against  Dick’s. 

“Well,  smartie,  you  have  another  guess  coming,  for  we 
have  the  goods  on  you  this  time.  There  is  no  proof  that 
what  we  said  last  night  isn’t  true.  That  is,  none  except 
your  words,  and  I  guess  when  it  gets  right  down  to  it,  our 
words  are  as  good  as  yours,  any  day  in  the  week.” 

Dick  gave  the  fellow  a  little  shove  back  from  him. 

“Stand  your  distance,  Clayton,”  said  Dick,  with  a  calm¬ 
ness  which  betokened  rising  anger  of  a  dangerous  kind.  “I 
didn’t  come  up  here  to  talk  to  you,  any  way.  And  'I  see 
no  reason  why  you  should  sprawl  all  over  me,  as  if  I  were 
a  wall  seat.” 

The  other  advanced  closer  again. 

“What’s  that?”  he  cried. 

“I’m  just  telling  you  to  stand  your  distance,  that’s  all,” 
said  Dick,  “or,  else,  you  will  get  a  little  coaxer!” 

“Are  you  threatening  me?”  cried  Clayton,  his  face  red¬ 
dening  with  brutish  wrath. 

V 

“Ho,  I’m  giving  you  a  hint!” 

“Well,  I’m  not  taking  hints  from  a  fresh  guy  like  you, 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  you’d  better  get  down  off  this  roof 
right  now,  or  you’ll  carry  away  a  few  personal  souvenirs 
that  you  didn’t  wear  when  you  came  up  here !” 

“Ho,  ho!”  said  Dick.  “I  was  just  about  to  go  down 
when  you  accosted  me,  but  now  I’m  thinking  about  hav¬ 
ing  my  breakfast  sent  up  here.  It’s  so  nice  to  view  the 
country  on  a  spring  morning  like  this  !” 

Clayton  drew  closer  to  him,  and  spoke  in  a  low*  rasping 
voice,  which  was  entirely  different  from  his  usual  tone. 

“Dick  Daresome,  you  get  down  from  here,  or 'pay  the 
penalty,”  he  hissed.  “I’ve  stood  your  contempt  long 


But  Chyton’s  natural  envy  and  jealousy  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  stay  on  good  conduct  long.  He  could  not  for¬ 
ced  the  fact  that  this  Daresome  had  won  the  coveted  long 
distant  cross-country  race,  while  he,  Clayton,  was  not  even 
in  condition  to  take  part  in  the  big  races  any  more. 

“Oh.  don’t  get  flip!”  said  Clayton.  “1  am  grateful 
enough,  hut  \  get  sick  of  your  lording  it  around  this 
Academy  throwing  your  chest  as  if  you  owned  the  place. 
You  ;Tv.  a  .  butt  Into  every  event,  and  you  try  to  take 


enough  !” 

For  answer,  Dick  pulled  the  trap  door  shut,  and  sat 
down  upon  it  with  a  pleased  expression  as  his  eyes  roamed 
around  the  tree  tops  with  their  early  green  buds. 

Clayton  gazed  at  this  defiance  for  an  instant. 

Then  his  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  rushed  deliberately 
at  Dick  with  clenched  fists. 

How,  our  hero  did  not  expect  such  an  attack.  IIo  had 
been  leasing  lie-  oilier  fellow,  not  thinking  that  he  would 
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be  so  foolish  as  to  start  a  struggle  on  the  root  ot  the 


dormitory. 

He  was  unprepared  for  the  onslaught,  and  (  la) ton  s 
first  lunge  knocked  him  over  sideways. 

“Great  Scott,  we’ll  be  off  this  roof  in  another  minute, 
thought  Dick,  as  he  desperately  clutched  the  edge  of  the 
trap  door  where  it  protruded  above  the  root. 

His  quick  tightening  of  fingers  saved  the  day  for  him, 
and  for  the  minute  he  was  prevented  from  slipping  down 
the  sloping  sides  of  the  roof,  where  they  descended  from 
the  opening. 

“Now,  will  you  get  down*  from  here.'’  cried  Clayton,  as 
he  stood  with  legs  spread  in  aggressive  fashion,  watching 

Dick  slowly  mount  to  his  feet. 

The  slope  to  the  roof  was  not  very  great— a  fellow  could 
have -walked  clear  down  its  surface  to  the  eaves  with  safety, 
provided  it  was  dry. 

But  th'e  place  was  none  in  which  to  have  a  fistic  compe¬ 
tition  as  Daresome  well  knew.  Yet,  the  brave  Merrivale 
chap  was  not  to  be.  kept  from  defending  his  own  rights 
even  by  such  a^  dangerous  condition  of  affairs. 

“Say,  Clayton,”  said  Dick,  “you  are  playing  with  fire.” 
“Huh,  is  that  so?”  snarled  Clayton.  “Well,  you'd  better 
beat  it  while  you  can  !” 

“Well,  I’ll  just  sav  this,  that  if  you  want  any  trouble 
and  any  satisfaction,  )rou  just  step  down  to  the  ground, 
and  I’ll  give  you  all  you  want.  We’ve  had  arguments 
like  this  before!”  said  Daresome. 

“Oh,  you’re  becoming  a  quitter  already,”  laughed  Clay¬ 
ton,  “so  you  want  to  get  downstairs  where  you  can  call 
out  your  own  crowd  to  help  you !” 

Dick’s  eyes  flashed  with  spirit. 

“Not  by  a  blamed  sight,”  said  he.  “But  I  have  enough 
sense  to  know  that  this  is  a  ridiculous  place  for  two  fellows 
like  us  to  settle  a  difference.  It’s  dangerous  for  both,  ahd 
absolutely  silly  to  act  this  way  up  here!” 

“Aw,  you’re  yellow,  Daresome!”  cried  Clayton.  “I’ve 
just  got  you  dead  to  rights,  now,  and  you  haven’t  any  of 
your  cronies  to  come  and  swat  me  in  the  back!’ 

Clayton  knew  this  was  far  from  being  the  truth,  but 
he  was  desperate  in  his  anger,  and  determined  to  get  as 
much  revenge  now  as  he  possibly  could  do. 

So  he  continued  this  baiting. 

He  saw  that  Daresome  regarded  him  quietly,  although 
with  sparkling,  fiery  glances. 

“Maybe  I  have  bluffed  him*  after  all,”  thought  Clayton. 
“Every  fellow  has  a  yellow  streak  somewhere!  I'll  try 
further!” 

Dick  was  standing  there,  slightly,  on.  the  slope  of  the  roof, 
while  Clayton  was  standing  with  his  feet  braced  upon  the 
fiat  trap  door. 

“I  see  you  are  scared  sure  enough  this  time,”  said  the 
birr  rbnn.  “You  had  better  cret  down  to  the  ground,  where 


you  can  be  safe  and  sound,  and  not  have  anything  to  worry j 
about.  But,  after  this  you  just  remember  that  I  hsxl  )ou ! 

bluffed  to  a  finish  and  can  do  it  again!’’ 

Dick  looked  at  him  calmly,  and  then  a  smile  broke  over 
his  clear-cut  features.  Clayton  could  not  understand  this 
new  expression. 

“Well,  Clayton,  you  have  more  gall  than  1  thought, 
didn’t  think  nature  had  endowed  you  with  anything  but 
beef— there  certainly  were  no  brains  added  to  your  make¬ 
up.  But  gall— oh,  me— oh,  my !”  laughed  Dick. 

Nash  Clayton  glared  savagely  at  Dick. 

Our  hero  continued  in  a  droll  way. 

“Here  you  try  to  play  some  contemptible  trickery  on 
Sam  and  me.  Then  you  try  to  lie  about  it  and  blame  it 
on  to  us,  and  now  you  have  the  brazen  impudence  to  think 

you  have  me  scared!”  said  Dick. 

Clayton  raised  a  brawny  fist,  but  Dick  kept  right  on. 
“Say,  Clayton,”  said  our  hero,  “I  don’t  know  what 
you’re  thinking  of.  doing,  but  I  will  say  that  it  would 
take  about*  five  fellows  of  your  type,  with  eight  time:?  the 
beef,  and  fifty  times  the  brains  that  you  have,  to  get  me 
very  badly  scared.” 

-  At  this  astounding  statement,  Clayton  stared  at  Dick, 
hardly  believing  his  ears.  He  had  really  thought  the  J 
youth  frightened  into  temporary  submission  at  least. 

Now  he  rushed  at  our  hero  with  all  his  force. 

“I’ll  teach  you  then,  with  brawn,”  said*  he. 

Clayton  had  the  advantage,  because  he  was  in  the 
higher  position.  Dick  quickly  dodged  low,  doubling  up  so 
as  to  receive  the  assault  of  the  other. 

The  two  came  together  with  a  startling  hump,  and  then 
they  fell  to  the  sloping  roof  in  a  struggling  heap. 

Dick’s  low  defense  had  fooled  the  other,  and  tripped 
him  up.  Dick  now  determined  to  play  a  game  of  short- 
arm  blows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  very -interesting 
for  Clayton. 

“Take  that!”  grunted  Dick,  and  while  they  lay  there 
on  the  slanting  tin,  with  arms  and  legs  intertwined,  kick¬ 
ing  and  striking,  he  managed  to  send  in  a  few  cracks  which 
were  very  successful. 

“Ugh!”  grunted  Clayton,  while  for  repl\;  he  returned 
the  blows  as  best  he  could. 

Now  Dick  determined  to  end  the  struggle  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  at  any  instant  they,  were  liable  to  start  roll¬ 
ing  down  over  the  side  of  the  roof. 

“Take  this  from  me!”  suddenly  grunted  Clayton,  who 
taking  advantage  of  a  moment's  opportunity,  rushed  in  a 

blow  which  made  Dick's  side  ache  as  if  it  had  been 

% 

stabbed. 

Ho  gasped  for  breath,  and  his  opponent  saw  that  the 
stroke  had  been  effectual. 

“I'll  give  a  couple  more  like  that  and  finish  the  mill!” 
'thought  Clayton,  triumphantly,  to  himself. 
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Again  he  managed  to  repeat  the  blow,  and  Dick  doubled 
up  in  another  more  strenuous  gasp.  This  was  getting 
serious  for  our  hero. 

•  "I  must  do  something  back  again  to  him,  or  in  another 
minute  it  will  he  a  case  of  yelling  enough  !”  thought  Dare- 
some.  as  he  fought  for  an  advantageous  grip. 

Now  lie  saw  his  opportunity. 

Clayton  was  drawing  his  right  arm  back  for  another 
blow.  Dick. knew  that  if  this  was  as  successful  as  the  last 
two,  all  would  be  up  with  him. 

“Now!"  thought  our  hero,  as  he  put  his  whole  soul  and 
body,  as  best  he  could,  into  a  tremendous  body-blow. 

Straight  out  from  the  shoulder  as  he  lay  there,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  thrust  his  arm.  Clayton,  to  deliver  his  blow,  had 
partly  risen  on  one  elbow.  Thus  the  chance  for  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  all  the  better, ^tnd  Dick’s  blotv  was  a  howling 
^  success,  indeed. 

“Ouch!”  groaned  Clayton,  as  the  hard  fist  of  young 
-  Daresome  caught  him  in  the  solar  plexus. 

The  wind  left  his  body  with  a  gasp,  and  every  muscle 
seemed  to  become  limp  from  this  sudden  onslaught  in  this, 
one  of  the  great  nerve  centres  of  the  body. 

Clayton  staggered  half  conscious  to  his  feet,  stiffened 
out  for  a  minute,  and  then  before  Dick’s  startled  gaze, 
fell  over  backwards  with  a  bang. 

“What  on  earth  can  I  have  done  to  him?”  thought  Dick 
4  •  •  /  1 
Daresome,  as  he  saw  this  quick  and  thorough  result  of  his 

.  blow. 

Clayton  limply  began  rolling  down  the  slope  of  the  roof, 
^vhile  Dick  gazed  in  spell-bound  surprise. 

Then  he  realized  that  he  was  letting  a  chance  glide  by, 
for  his  opponent  was  rolling  to  the  cornice,  a  fall  from 
’  which  wmuld  have  meant  certain  death,  on  the  hard  ground 
far  below ! 

“Giminy!”  said  Dick,  and  he  groped,  slidingly,  after 
the  rolling  youth  with  all  the  speed  he  could  muster. 

“If  that  boy  falls  off  the  roof,  1  am  a  murderer!”  was 
Dick’s  terrible  thought. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  brink  rolled  Clayton,  while  Dick 
hastened  after  him. 

With  a  desperate  slide,  Dick  grabbed  the  fellow’s  body 
'  with  all  his  strength,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  roof.  He  had 
a  chance  to  brace  his  own  feet  on  the  water-pipe  that  ran 
‘around  the  roof,  but  this  was  none  too  certain. 

“Gosh,  I  nearly  lost  out  this  time,  for  fair!”  thought 
Dick.  “But,  his  body  is  partly  over  the  edge  now,  and  T 
*  can’t  pull  him  back  without  shoving  this  old  pipe  loose!” 

Such  was  the  case. 

Daresome  was  in  a  terrible  predicament. 

As  he  braced  himself  there,  feet  against  the  rickety  pipe, 
and  body  on  the  sloping  tin  roof,  he  clung  desperately  to 
the  body  of  the  opponent  whom  he  had  knocked  uncon- 


The  roof  was  just  slanting  enough  to  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  get  any  grip  on  it,  in  a  successful  endeavor 
to  pull  Clayton  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  Clayton’s  weight  was  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  another  inch  or  two  further  out  would  cause  him 
to  topple  to  the  ground  below. 

“What  can  I  do?”  thought  Dick. 

The  prospect  looked  absolutely  hopeless. 

Dick  could  not  peer  over  the  side  very  well,  either, 
owing  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  perfectly  still,  to  hold 
the  balance  in  this  terrible  position. 

Yet  he  glanced  down  along  the  diagonal  side  of  the  roof, 
and  saw  a  sight  which  gladdened  his  eyes. 

It  was  Chester  Brown,  walking  with  his  own  roommate, 
Sam  Thorpe. 

Now  Dick  felt  that  there  was  some  chance. 

“Hev,  Sam!”  called  Dick.  “Oh,  Sam!” 

But  the  two  lads  were  earnestly  conversing  about  some¬ 
thing,  and  did  not  hear  Dick's  call.  They  were  about  three 
hundred  feet  away,  besides,  and  on  their  way  to  breakfast. 

“Oh,  Sam,  Sam!  Oh,  Chester!”  shouted  Dick,  hoping 
to  get  their  attention. 

As  he  was  calling,  he  felt  a  little  movement  in  the  in¬ 
animate  form  he  was  holding  at  such  awful  risk.  He 
looked  and  saw  that  Clayton  was  returning  to  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Now  their  risk  was  tripled. 

“What  can  I  do?”  thought  Dick,  hopelessly.  Then  an 
idea  struck  him.  He  remembered  the  shrill  private 
whistle  which  he  and  Sam  always  used  to  call  each  other. 

He  pursed  his  lips  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  the  quiver¬ 
ing  shrill  notes  rent  the  air. 

Sam  turned  about,  and  Dick  whistled  quickly  again. 

Sam  looked  up  toward  the  high  direction  from  which 
the  signal  came.  Then  he  spied  Dick  holding  the  form 
of  another  in  his  arms  on  the  edge  of  the  dormitory  roof. 

“Hold  on!”  he  yelled.  “I’m  coming,  Dick!” 

Without  further  ado  he  dashed  at  mad  speed  for  the 
dormitory  entrance,  and  up  the  stairs  to  Daresome  s 
rescue. 

Dick  knew  now  that  help  was  on  the  way.  But,  he  also 
knew  that  Clayton’s  returning  consciousness  might  inter¬ 
fere  with  his  present  hold  before  assistance  could  be  of 
use. 

“Oh,  oh,  where  am  I?”  groaned  Clayton,  as  Hiis  eyes 
opened,  and  he  started  to  wriggle  up. 

“Don’t,  man,  don’t!”  gasped  Dick,  in  alarm.  “Lie  still, 
or  your  life  will  pay  the  forfeit!” 

Clavton  looked  at  him,  and  could  not  understand  the 
predicament  in  which  they  were  both  placed.  He  did  not 
know  how  near  the  edge  of  the  roof  he  was,  he  merely 
knew  that  lie  and  Daresome  had  been  fighting. 

“Is  that  part  of  your  cowardly  trickery?”  cried  Clayton, 
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his  voice  less  weak.  “I  won't  stand  for  it!  Let  me  up!” 
he  hissed. 

Dick  saw  that  with  the  slightest  struggling  the  other 
would  be  wrenched  out  of  his  grasp,  and  fall  over  the 
roof.  Dick  could  save  himself,  but  Clayton  would  fall  to 
certain  death. 

“Clayton,  Clayton!”  pleaded  Dick,  “don’t  move — boy, 
•  I’m  trying  to  save,  your  life.” 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  blank  surprise. 

“Why — what  do  you -mean?”  he  asked  more  quietly. 
“Why  are  you  dragging  on  to  me  like  this?” 

Dick  pulled  as  well  as  he  could,  but  his  fingers  felt  as 

if  thev  would  be  torn  from  the  sockets.  Another  minute 
%/ 

or  two,  and  he  knew  that  he  must  let  go. 

Yet  Clayton  was  twisted  in  such  a  position  that  he  could 
not  get  a  foothold  himself,  like  Dick’s. 

“I’m  keeping  you  from  rolling  off  this  roof  and  falling 
four  stories,”  said  Dick.  “Help  is  coming,  so  just  stay 
still,  and  help  me  to  help  you.” 

“Are  you  siu’e  you’re  not  working  some  trick  on  me?” 
asked  the  other,  still  suspicious,  and  yet  discovering  that 
he  was  indeed  on  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

“Of  course,  I’m  not — let’s  call  a  truce  on  our  scrapping 
until  we  get  on  the  real  ground  again !”  said  Dick. 

dust  then  there  were  cheery  shouts  behind  Dick,  and 
Clayton  from  his  position  could  see  several  figures  emerg¬ 
ing  trom  the  trap  dqor  of  the  east  entry. 

“I  know  you’re  up  to  some  trickery,”  said  Clayton, 
but  just  then  a  long  rope,  with  a  convenient  noose  in  it 
was  slid  down  the  roof,  while  Sam  Thorpe  came  groping 
rapidly  down  the  roof  to  Dick’s  aid. 

“Now,  you’re  all  right,  Dick,”  said  the  cheery  voice  of 
his  roommate. 

“Wejl,  I  want  to  get  Clayton  safe  first,”  said  Dick,  and 
the  two  adroitly  slipped  the  rope  about  the  fellow’s  shoul¬ 
ders,  while  the  lads  above  pulled  immediately. 

Ihe  fellow  was  pulled  up  from  his  dangerous  position, 
and  in  a  jiffy  was  standing  up  at  the  safer  part  of  the 
roof,  near  the  door. 

Dick,  given  a  helping  hand  by  Sam,  sprang  up  too,  and 
the  little  group  was  gathered  at  the  trap  door,  with  curious, 
looks  on  their  faces. 

Clayton  turned  toward  Dick. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  happened,  but  now  that  I 
lone  my  bearings,  I  see  that  you  saved  me  at  great  risk 
of  your  own  life,  Daresome.” 

“Oh,  that  s  all  right,  Clayton.  We  should  never  have 
been  scrapping  on  the  roof  here,  anyway.  Next  time  we 
have  any  differences  we  will  settle  them  on  terra  firma !” 

“Well,”  said  Clayton,  “I  want  to  clear  things  and  square 
myself.  I  want  to  say  that  I  will  tell  the  Principal  that 
you  were  not  the  real  guilty  party  in  that  locking-up  epi¬ 
sode  last  night.” 


Dick  smiled,  and  Alan,  who  was  one  of  the  party  v\iih 
the  handy  rope,  smiled  audibly. 

“We  came  up  on  the  roof  to#  treat  you  fellows  to  a 
little  trickery  ourselves,”  said  Clayton,  contritely.  When 
we  got  locked  up  on  the  roof  here  by  some  one — we  guessed 
it  was  you,  Daresome;  we  blamed  the  whole  thing  on  to 
•you.  I  know  that  all  the  evidence  is  against  you,  and  that 
you  would  have  gotten  in  trouble  for  hazing,  but  now  1 
won’t  stand  by  and  see  vou  queered — after  you  saved  my 
life  again !” 

Alan  Brownson  laughed,  and  took  a  voice  in  the  confab. 

“You’re  all  right,  Clayton,  and  I’m  glad  you  have  the 
decency  to  admit  that  you  were  wrong.  You  guessed  off 
about  there  being  no  evidence  against  you?” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Clayton,  in  surprise. 

“Well,  you  fellows  just  used  The  wrong  chimney  flue 
for  a  telephone  last  night,  and  I  heard  your  conversa¬ 
tion!”  said  Brownson.  “You  are  the  ones  who  can  be 
bounced  for  hazing,  and  I  believe  that  you  are  on  the  black 
list,  anyway,  while  Daresome  hasn’t  any  of  the  teachers 
sore  at  him !” 

Clayton  saw  he  was  trapped  indeed. 

“Well,  any  way,”  said  he,  with  a  show  of  gameness. 
“I’m  glad  I  spoke  up  first.  You  know  what  I  meant  to 
do.” 

“See,  here,”  said  Dick,  “I  think  we’ve  had  enough  scrap¬ 
ping  on  this  score.  Let’s  call  this  whole  business  off — and 
say  it  was  a  joke  we  were  playing  on  each  other.  We  have 
too  many  championships  to  win  with  other  schools,  to 
waste  our  time  fighting  with  each  other.  Shall  we  call  a 
truce  between  the  warring  factions,  lads?” 

“You  bet  we  will !”  cried  the  voices,  as  Daresome  and 
Clayton  grasped  hands.  Clayton’s  voice  was  the  loudest  of 
them  all ! 


. 


\ 


THE  END. 


}  ' 

“DICK  DARESOME’S  PERILOUS  SWIM;  OR  A 
DARING  RESCUE  FROM  THE  WHIRLPOOL,”  is  the 
next  “Wide  Awake  Weekly”  Story,  No.  156.  Every  boy 
should  follow  the  further  adventures  of  gallant  Dick  and 
his  schoolmates.  This  story  is  snappy,  interesting  and 
full  of  fun,  as  well  as  daring  incidents.  Out  next  week!  ' 
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theV^p1!  Untl1.  tb€?y  heard  the  cries  of  the  searchers,  and  then 
they  led  members  of  the  party  to  the  unfortunate  man. 
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'  lyf  0  °Ane  tblnS  in  London  better  than  it  is  done  in 

“I  refer  tT'n  "1®ncan  Clties-”  said  Judge  P.  F.  Wightman. 
t  nnf  !,  ^  dellvery  of  coal  in  the  residential  sections.  In 

live, In”  •  6  r  makes  11  impcrative  that  coal  should  be  de- 

dnsf  Pn  S?  ’  a  CUSt0m  that  makes  for  e'eauHness,  as  no 
If .  “  mdirt  1S  f0duced  ia  fuuait  or  delivery.  It  is  also 

nnhl  ?  V  ‘°  UDl°ad  C°aI  ln  Sacks’  80  far  as  the 

public  comfort  is  concerned.  Over  here  this  unloading  .proc- 
*  mf  narrow  streets  often  causes  such  a  congestion  as  to 
block  the  running  of  street  cars,  a  thing  that  would  not  be 
tolerated  abroad.  The  present  way  may  be  a  good  thing  for 

„  '  the  seneraI  public  would  appreciate  a  change 

to  the  English  style.” 


• 


rilAirr  ^  - I  _  lhe  footing  season  which  recently  came  to  an  end  in  the 

CHOICE  READING  MATTF1?  Department  of  the  Seine  is  by  universal  consent  considered  to 

-  -  U  OilllltM.  |  have  been  far  below' the  average.  Migrating  game  is  on  the 

decrease  and  indigenous  preserved  fur  and  feather  are  rapidly 
disappearing  in  all  but  the  largest  and  most  plentifully  stocked 
shootings.  The  blame  is  laid  indiscriminately  on  poachers 
and  vermin,  but  few  have  the  courage  to  attribute  to  its  real 
cause  the  deterioration  of  sport.  This  is  nothing  else  than 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  sportsmen  and  the  in- 
sufficiency  of  preserved  lands  in  France.  Not  so  long  ago 
the  number  of  licensed  guns  was  only  50,000,'  whereas  it  is 

now  600  000.  Hal,  of  the  country  is  at  their  mercy,  and  they 
shoot  without  thought  or  pity. 


dolr" Thaf rLds‘na-fan  NeW  YWk  Wh°  bas  a  sign 

that  reads.  Strange  Food  Exotics.”  A  magazine  savs 

ha';  he  ktns  ^  fUnny  Utt,e  ^ 

each  r h» T  !  IS  °the.r  °dd  stock  each  month  at  $2.50 

bodies  of  AMcf  la  “ade  f-°m  the  dried  and  comPressed 

eat  item  wi  ho  t  "te-  “d  tbere  are  people  wk°  <=an 

CdL  tnem  without  saying  ugh!” 


SteSveTonAofteitUry’  °f  B™nSwick-  »»"s  a  dog,  and  Henry 
months  ago  lhe  Sa“e  I  86  °WaS  a  b°y  10  years  old-  A  few 
Brown  -'  thL  a  y,  °°Vered  that  When  he  sa"S  "John 

fhere“o’re  te„t°  *  3nd  Sighed  a“d  almost  had  flts-  He 

Atterburv  has  flSm8:lns’  ^  the  dog  kept  how,inS,  and  Mr. 
be  nr  1  \  ,  b  y  gone  “to  c°urt  and  asked  that  his  dog 

lhat  hi  ™'  Says  the  SOng  iS  sp0illng  his  temper,  and 

done  away  ywKhn  “  the  S°r™W“  ail'  isP'‘ 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


hree  of  London’s  underground  railroads  are  now  free  from 
rats  Soon  after  the  rats  had  obtained  an  entry  into  the 
tubes’  they  multiplied  rapidly  until  recently  their  death- 
warrant  was  decreed,  as  it  was  found  that  they  showed  an  in¬ 
creased  liking  for  nibbling  electric  cable  covering.  To  carry 
on  the  war  a  thousand  tubes  covered  with  a  special  virus  were 
obtained.  This  virus  only  harms  rats  and  mice,  and  once 
eaten  by  them  they  suffer  from  an  inordinate  dread  of  being 
underground  in  a  confined  space. 


,  It  was  a  rabbit  and  a  boy  that  first  discovered  silver  in  the 
Cobalt  region  of  Ontario.  The  boy  saw  the  rabbit  run  into  a 
hole,  and  started  to  poke  him  out  with  a  stick.  While  at  this 

he  f0UDd  a  piece  of  slIver  ore  th*t  the  rabbit  had  scratched 
out  in  digging  his  retreat.  Millions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  taken  out  of  the  ground,  and  there  are  millions  to  come 
All  the  Canadian  silver  dollars  coined  after  this  should  have 
the  head  of  a  boy  on  one  side  and  that  of  a  rabbit  on  the 

other.  When  a  boy  gets  after  a  rabbit,  something  is  sure  to 
happen. 


‘‘Tliat’s  a  beautiful  rug.  May  I  ask  how  much  it  cost  you?” 
Thiee  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  furniture  to  match  it.” 


■•Write  me  an  example  of  simplified  spelling,  children,”  said 
the  teacher,  and  Tommie  wrote:  “The  man  who  carves  monu- 
ments  urns  his  living.” 


vefy  witty-ehrS0  rea"y  ““  h6  COnsidered  »e 

Miss  Knox— Not  exactly;  he  said  he  had  to  laugh  every  time 
he  met  you. 


What  did  you  say  when  Jinks  told  you  he  would  go  to  the 
wall  lor  principle?” 

‘‘I  told  him  he  was  a  brick.” 


Four  days  and  nights  alone  in  the  Idaho  desert  without 
food  or  water,  his  leg  shattered  by  the  accidental  discharge 
°!  his  shotgun,  was  the  terrible  experience  of  Conaro  Undace, 
a  finish  8h^*P  herder,  near  Hagerman.  He  was  found  by  a 
searching  party,  lying  face  downward  and  unconscious.  Co¬ 
naro  was  hunting  a  coyote  when  the  accident  occurred.  His 
lUe  was  Haved  by  his  two  dogs,  who  lay  close  to  their  master 
and  prevented  him  from  frctziug  W  dcaUi,  The  qpgg  uum , 


The  Vicar  Is  it  true,  Samuel,  that  your  father  allows  games 
of  chance  to  he  played  in  your  house? 

cheats!  B°y~l  bere  ^  U°  cbance  about  u>  sur— they  all 


Waiter  (holding  out  collection  plate)-Pardon,  mister- for 
ze  band. 

Bill  Snookes  (scooping  up  the  coins) -Thanks,  the  music 
was  pretty  rotten! 


“Physical  culture,  father,  is  perfectly  lovely.  To  develop 

the  arms  1  grasp  this  rod  by  one  end  and  move  it  slowlv 
from  right  to  left.”  y 

"Well,  well,”  exclaimed  her  father,  "what  won’t  science  dls. 
cover?  II  that  rod  had  bristles  at  the  other  end  you’d  be 
sweeping.” 
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A  GALLANT  RESCUE 


By  Alexander  Armstrong. 


There  seemed  to  be  a  more  than  ordinary  bustle  and  excite¬ 
ment  upon  one  of  the  wharfs  of  San  Francisco  one  morning  in 
the  year  1850. 

Since  daybreak  the  “Blue  Peter”  had  been  flying  from  the 
mast  of  the  steamer  “Golden  Star,"  running  to  Panama,  and 
already  the  engineers  had  begun  to  raise  the  steam. 

This  in  itself  was  not  so  unusual  an  occurrence  as  to  cause 
so  much  interest  among  the  bystanders,  but  the  fact  was  that 
in  spite  of  the  precautions  used  to  prevent  it,  a  rumor  had  got 
abroad  that  over  half  a  million  dollars  value  of  gold  formed 
part  of  her  cargo. 

The  first  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
State  had  not  yet  subsided;  emigrants  -were  pouring  in  from 
all  quarters,  but  few  had  yet  begun  to  return,  and  at  ten 
o’clock,  which  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  steamer  to  sail,  the 
total  number  of  passengers  amounted  to  two. 

This  was  an  old  gentleman  named  Ashton,  and  his  only 

daughter. 

He  had  been  a  large  manufacturer  in  one  of  the  Eastern 
States  until  a  year  or  so  previously,  when  becoming  bankrupt 
through  the  treachery  of  a  confidential  clerk,  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  new  Eldorado  of  the  Pacific. 
Here  he  had  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  gold  on  board  the  steamer  be¬ 
longed  to  him. 

His  daughter  was  a  most  beautiful  girl  of  not  more  than 
eighteen.  Her  face,  with  its  oriental  luxuriance  of  gold  bronze 
hair,  and  deep,  dark  blue  eyes,  was  such  as  an  artist  would 
love  to  reproduce  on  canvas  as  the  ideal  of  all  that  is  gentle 
and  trusting  in  womanhood,  yet.there  was  something  about  the 
expression  of  the  exquisitely  chiseled  lips  that  told,  should 
occasion  ever  require,  her  actions  would  be  those  of  a  heroine. 

Just  as  the  gangways  were  being  hauled  in,  and  the  hawsers 
cast  off,  a  young  man  broke  through  the  crowd,  and  making 
his  way  to  where  the  captain  was  standing,  ,asked  if  he  would 
allow  him  to  work  his  passage  to  the  isthmus. 

He  was  far  from  a  bad-looking  young  fellow  of  perhaps 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  but  his  clothes,  which  consisted  of 
knee-breeches,  velveteen  swallow-tail  coat  and  indescribable 
hat,  would  at  once  have  proclaimed  his  nationality  had  the 
rich  brogue  that  rolled  from  his  tongue  failed  to  do  so. 

A  fresher  specimen  of  a  broth  of  a  boy  from  the  old  sod  is 


At  last  he  plucked  up  courage,  and  advancing  to  where  the 
captain  stood  on  deck,  made  a  shame-faced  bow  and  pulled 

the  forelock  of  his  hair  respectfully.' 

“Av  ye  plase,  sir,”  he  said,  “wud  ye  be  after  lettin’  me  spake 

wid  ye  for  a  minute  or  two?”  . 

“Well,  say  away,"  the  captain  answered.  “What  is  it. 

The  Irishman  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  before  he  an- 

SWGFOd  ' 

“It  is  something  of  importance  that  T  wish  to  tell  you 
alone.” 

Tha  captain  started  back  in  utter  surprise  at  the  sudden 
difference  in  the  tone  and  voice  of  the  speaker.  He  could  see 
in  an  instant  from  the  earnest  look  upon  the  young  man. 
face  that  the  request  was  no  idle  one. 

“Come  to  my  cabin  in  half  an  hour,  he  said. 

When  at  the  time  appointed  Mike  presented  himself,  he 
found  the  captain  seated  at  the  table  with  a  decanter  of  wine 

before  him. 

He  was  evidently  curious  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  young 
Irishman’s  communication,  but  hardly  had  the  dooi  been  c  ®se 
upon  his  entrance  than  it  was  again  thrown  open,  and  the  firs 
and  second  mate,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  01  moie  o 

crew,  rushed  into  the  cabin.  . 

Before  Mike  could  utter  a  word  one  of  the  sailors  had  seize 
him  by  the  throat,  while  the  two  officers  caught  his  arms  so 

that  to  move  was  impossible.  .  ,  , 

The  next  instant,  however,  two  heavy  blows  from  behind 
felled  the  two  officers  senseless  to  the  floor,  and  the  captain 
also  found  his  arms  pinioned  to  his  side. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this?”  he  gasped. 

“It  means,”  one  of  the  men  answered,  with  a  hoarse  laugh, 
“that  the  ship  is  ours  and  you  are  all  our  prisoners. 

While  he  was  speaking,  himself  and  his  companions  a 
been  busy  lashing  the  captain’s  hands  and  feet  firmly  together 
as  well  as  those  of  the  young  Irishman  and  the  two  officers, 
who  were  beginning  to  slowly  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 

blow  dealt  them. 

There  was  need  for  no  explanation  now  that  the  steamer 
and  the  treasure  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mutineers. 

So  well-timed  had  been  the  capture  of  the  captain  and  offi¬ 
cers  that  the  engineers  and  any  of  the  crew  willing  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  duty  were  unaware  of  the  fact  until  it  was  done. 

With  one  of  the  mutineers  holding  a  loaded  revolver  on 
either  side  of  them,  the  engineers  were  forced  to  keep  the 
engines  working,  while  the  vessel’s  course  was  changed  in  th3 

direction  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

The  prisoners  were  at  once  confined  in  separate  cabins,  and 
those  of  the  mutineers  who  were  not  on  duty  assembled  in  the 
main  cabin  to  carouse  over  the  success  of  their  nefarious 


seldom  seen. 

The  captain  willingly  granted  his  request  at  once.  He  was 
very  shorthanded,  and  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  men  com¬ 
prising  his  crew  a  shade  of  anxiety  came  upon  his  face. 

With  the  exception  of  the  officers  they  were  all  green  hands, 
and  a  more  villanous-looking  set  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  His 
regular  crew  had  deserted  one  by  one,  and  gone  inland  to  the 
mines,  and  these  had  been  gathered  anyhow  from  the  lowest 
dives  of  the  town,  and  induced  by  the  offer  of  a  large  sum  for 
the  run  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  young  Irishman,  who  gave  his  name  as  Mike  Mahonv, 
was  placed  as  assistant  to  the  cook,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  captain  had  probably  forgotten  his  very  existence. 

For  more  than  four  days  after  passing  the  Golden  Gate,  no 
sign  of  any  mutinous  feeling  could  be  seen  among  the  crew, 
and  the  officers  began  to  hope  their  fears  had  been  without 
foundation. 

For  some  time  Mike  Mahony  had  been  trying  to  get  a 
chance  to  say  a  word  in  private  to  the  captain,  but  this  it 
seemed  imnossible  to  do. 


scheme.  % 

The  stateroom  allotted  to  Miss  Ashton  opened  from  the  main 
cabin  in  which  the  debauch  was  taking  place,  and  every  word 
they  uttered  could  be  distinctly  overheard  by  the  young  girl. 

As  yet  they  had  not  molested  her.  merely  turning  the  key 
upon  the  outside  of  the  door,  but  now  with  a  sinking  terroi  at 
her  heart,  she  learned  that  herself  was  the  subject  of  their 
conversation. 

“The  girl  is  mine,”  she  heard  one  of  the  ruffians  say.  “I 
am  willing  to  give  up  my  share  of  the  swag,  but  the  girl  1  will 

have.” 

“The  d— 1  you  say!”  struck  in  another;  “the  girl  is  just  as 
much  public  property  as  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  and  we’ll  have 
to  throw  for  the  chance  to  court  her  first." 

This  proposition  seemed  to  be  received  more  favorably,  and 
she  could  hear  the  rattle  of  the  dice,  mingling  with  the  clink 
of  the  glasses,  and  the  foul  oaths  that  were  proceeding  from 
their  lips. 

As  she  listened  a  determination  catue  over  her  to  die  by 
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her  own  act  if  needs  be,  before  the  hand  of  one  of  the  miscre¬ 
ants  should  touch  her. 

brill  she  was  so  young,  and  the  thought  of  death  was  ter¬ 
rible. 

Could  she  find  no  means  of  escape? 

1  he  conversation  of  the  wretches  in  the  outer  cabin  had  told 
her  that  her  father  had  also  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  that 
his  life  like  the  rest  had  been  spared  for  the  present  in  view 

a  storm  or  other  emergency  arising,  when  their  help  would 
jbe  required  to  assist  in  working  the  vessel. 

From  their  words  she  could  gather  the  exact  position  of 
the  cabins  where  they  were  confined,  and  the  thought  flashed 
"through  her  mind  that  if  she  were  once  at  liberty  she  could 
•also  set  them  free. 

Looking  all  around  such  an  idea  seemed  worse  than  hope¬ 
less,  as  the  only  window  in  the  cabin  was  hardly  wide  enough 
to  admit  of  a  cat  passing  through. 

•  If  she  had  anything  with  which  to  enlarge  the  aperture  she 
might  even  yet  have  a  chance. 

Suddenly  the  remembrance  came  to  her  mind  that  a  large 
Ibowie  knife  her  father  had  been  used  to  carry  in  the  rough 
'state  of  life  in  the  mines  had  been  placed  in  a  small  satchel 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  cabin. 

It  was  only  a  lucky  chance,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  her 
to  be  little  less  than  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  in 
heV  behalf. 

'  By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark. 

This  was  another  fact  in  her  favor,  and  seizing  the  large, 
keen-edged  blade,  with  the  energy  of  desperation  she  began  to' 
hack  at  the  woodwork  surrounding  the  small  sash. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  would  never  be  able  to  accomplish  her 
otiject. 

Every  moment  in  an  agony  of  terror  she  expected  that  the 
ruffians  in  the  outer  cabin  would  open  the  door  and  surprise 
her  in  the  act. 

Should  they  do  so,  her  mind  was  made  up  to  the  desperate 
resolve,  that  before  one  of  them  could  lay  a  hand  upon  her, 
she  would  bury  the  weapon  she  held  in  her  own  heart. 

They  might  triumph  over  her  dead,  but  never  alive. 

At  last,  however,  she  had  enlarged  the  aperture  enough  to 
squeeze  her  body  through,  and  with  an  earnest  feeling  of 
gratitude  she  at  last  stood  upon  the  deck,  with  the  cool  night 
wind  fanning  her  brow. 

Fortunately  she  was  dressed  in  some  filmy,  light  gray  stuff, 
the  hardest  color  to  distinguish  in  the  darkness  that  lay 
'around. 

With  an  unworded  prayer  throbbing  from  her  heart,  she 
crept  along  the  shadow  to  the  cabins  where  the  prisoners  were 
confined.  .  \ 

Without  being  discovered  she  reached  the  door,  but  then  a 
circumstance,  not  thought  of  before,  flashed  through  her  mind, 
causing  a  feeling  of  utter  despair. 

The  doors  were  locked  and  she  had  no  key  to  open  them. 

She  really  was  as  powerless  to  release  them  as  when  con¬ 
fined  in  her  own  cabin. 

She  stood  for  an  instant  or  two  overwhelmed  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  frustration  of  her  plan,  and  then  with  a  feeling  of 
de  ration  she  turned  and  entered  the  captain’s  cabin,  the 
rfoor  of  which  stood  ajar. 

*  Her  good  angel  must  have  been  guiding  her  actions,  for  it 
v:ar  empty,  while  on  the  table  lay  a  bunch  of  keys. 

:  iz;r;g  them  she  again  made  hdr  way  to  the  cabins  where  the 
prisoners  were  confined,  and  in  an  instant  the  lock  of  the 
fcrst  was  turned  and  the  door  swung  open  on  its  hinges. 

1?  chanced  to  be  that  of  the  young  Irishman,  and  in  another 
fcwond  or  two  the  ropes  securing  him  were  cut,  and  he  stood 

liberty. 

A  rapid  motion  of  bis  hand  and  a  pair  of  false  gums  fastened 


in  his  mouth  were  taken  out,  changing-  the  whole  expression 
of  his  face  in  a  moment. 

Never  wras  metamorphosis  more  complete.  The  Hibernian’s 
expression  had  vanished,  and  the  girl,  with  a  little  gasping 
cry  of  mingled  joy  and  incredulity,  exclaimed: 

“Am  I  dreaming?  ^Charles!” 

“Yes,  my  darling,”  he  answered  hurriedly,  “your  own  Charles 
who  loves  you  better  than  his  life.” 

There  was,  however,  little  time  for  explanations  or  tender 
speeches,  and  without  any  loss  of  time  the  remaining  cabins 
were  opened  and  the  inmates  set  at  liberty. 

Leaving  the  heroic  girl,  whom  the  reaction  of  the  agitation 
she  had  undergone  was  beginning  to  overpower,  in  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  cabin,  the  four  released  captives  and  the  ex-Irish  boy 
crept  away  in  the  darkness  tov/ards  the  engine  room. 

Crawling  stealthily  upon  the  mutineers  on  guard  they  sprang 
upon  them,  and  before  their  amazement  would  permit  them  t  ) 
utter  a  word,  their  "weapons  were  wrested  from  them  and  they 
were  made  prisoners. 

Then  with  the  captured  revolvers  in  their  hands  they  made 
their  way  to  the  doors  of  the  cabin  in  which  the  remaining 
ruffians  were  still  deep  in  their  debauch,  and  standing  on  the 
threshold  with  the  weapons  leveled,  barred  all  means  of 
egress. 

The  conflict  that  ensued,  though  short,  was  bloody  and  ter¬ 
rible. 

The  mutineers,  taken  wholly  by  surprise  and  muddled  by 
the  liquor  they  had  been  drinking,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
resistance,  and  went  down  before  the  deadly  aim  of  the  three 
officers  and  their  two  companions  like  sheep  in  the  shambles. 

Out  of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  the  saloon  when  the  fight 
commenced,  but  five  remained  to  be  placed  in  irons  when  it 
was  ended. 

The  steamer  was  again  headed  on  its  original  course,  and 
the  following  morning  a  steamer  bound  for  San  Francisco 
came  in  sight,  from  which  enough  men  were  procured  to  work 
the  vessel  to  its  destination,1  which  it  reached  in  less  than  a 
week  afterwards. 

As  for  the  so-called  Mike  Mahony,  his  real  name  was 
Charles  Harper,  and  he  had  loved  Miss  Ashton  since  she  was 
a  child.  Her  father  had  not  approved  of  the  match,  however, 
and  the  young  man  had  started  for  California  to  try  in  that 
land  of  sudden  fortunes  to  gain  one  that  would  enable  him  to 
aspire,  without  the  charge  of  presumption,  to  the  hand  of  the 
girl  he  loved.  *  Having  learned  that  she  and  her  father  were 
to  return  home  in  the  “Golden  Star,”  and  knowing  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  crew,  he  had  assumed  the  character  of  an  Irishman, 
the  better  to  mix  with  them  unsuspected  and  frustrate  their  de¬ 
signs.  This  the  prompt  action  of  the  mutineers  had  prevented 
him. doing.  All  is  well  that  ends  well,  however,  and  in  the  New 
York  papers  of  three  months  later  may  be  seen  the  notice  of 
a  marriage,  in  which  a  Miss  Ashton  and  Charles  Harper  were 
the  parties  chiefly  interested. 


Apple  brandy  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  of  drinks.  It  is 
made  in  but  few  sections  of  this  country,  and  Meade  County, 
Ky.,  produces  as  much  usually  as  any  other  section,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  California.  Most  of  the  brandy  for 
this  locality  came  from  there  this  year,*  but  the  apples  had 
to  be  shipped  from  New  York.  The  production  is  about  one 
gallon  to  each  three  bushels  of  apples.  It  may  strike  you  as 
strange  that  the  same  quantity  of  apples  will  not  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  brandy  each  year.  Some  years  the  apples  are 
deficient  in  sugar,  and  the  amount  of  sugar  determines  tho. 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  brandy.  A  distiller  may  have  an 
especially  fine  crop  of  brandy  one  year,  wh41e  the  following 
year  the  same  distiller  will  get  an  inferior  crop  of  brandy 
from  the  same  orchard. 
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No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  G.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated^  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  IIOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  ditfer- 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
*hese  useful  and  Instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
vithout  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword :  also  instruction  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  IIOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 
explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks:  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  nnd  not  requiring 
•leight-of-hand  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
qpci&lly  prepared  card*.  By  Professor  Uaffueit.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  THICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 

MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Andersor. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSTOAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  Its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  It.  ITOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com¬ 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Girin* 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN:— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  evervbodv  aud  auy- 
iKKly  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  young 
ladv  in  the  land  should  have  this  hook. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  .—Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  spscisosn  letters! 
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f  a  Sx-at  variety  of  lhe  laies'rjoker used  by ‘tS 

amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
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No.  45.  THE  BOY'S  OF  NEW 


„  HfOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four* 

JOKE  een  ijiustiations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
ISPliT  ®Pea*ier*  reader  qnd  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mo*t 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

.  49;ulimY  ^  V  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  da- 
bates,  outlines  for  debate*.,  questions  for  discussion,  'find  the  brat 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


ANl'  JOKE  "BOOK^Somethiiig ’new  Every 

pmz,14Ut0a™”e‘  rYm^rert™upeQtaiB8  £U“  in8tructioDS  £or  °» 

No  65  MULDOON-S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
l£>ka  Zerpub\\6b^  aud  iC  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humon  M 
•Iferr pnv  \r  nge  codectlon  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Rie  dav  Fm?°L  whSrea  Wlt’  humoris>  aud  practical  joker  of 

JwaiTa  copv7mm,fdiate°vCaD  eDJ°5'  *  g°°d  Substantial  j°ta  ^ould 

a2!0*.  T9*  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
J»ete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
£»3;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  ManJg??,  Prompter 
v  and  1  roperty  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager 

No  80.  GIS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  Berman  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author.  aanasome 

‘  ^  TT housekeeping. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.-Containing 
rull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
^IfisheT*  at  home*  The  most  comPIete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on^cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 
nsh,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
cooks^  anC*  a  grand  collecti°n  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

*o.  ^  < •  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. ' 

:v  ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries' 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricitv. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fullv  illustrated. 

,  No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  '  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

>’o.  20.  HOW'  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

'No.  36.  HOW7  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  fv,  Erections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rx,  ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
If  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

Vo.  33.  HOW”  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of*  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 

riring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

>o  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

_ (\  Tr/  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

4 <8 jw;t  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


xt  o  .  SOCIETY. 

fn?°-  3<  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  ana  wiles  ot  flirtation  an 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
Handkerchief,  fan  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  if 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hapDV 
without  one. 

HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom® 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc- 

ons  in  the  art  ot  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties. 

dances  dreSS’  ^  ful1  directions  for  callinS  off  in  all  popular  square 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known.  * 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tha 
cirt  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW'  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
lemale.  llie  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  Convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot  etc 
1?  TOc rAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 

RABBI  IS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  IIOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  infoimation  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi« 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc..  etc 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AW  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland, 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won- 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  th* 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Po»t 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  ’  lDOr 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Becoma'l 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.”  .  U 


*itt>  WdUy  standard  readings.  West  Point  Military  Cadet. 
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174  After  the  Golden  Eagles;  or,  A  Lucky  Young  Wall  Street 

Broker. 

175  A  Lucky  Lad;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Railroad  Pay. 

176  Too  Good  to  Last;  or,  Six  Months  in  the  Wall  Street 

Money  Market. 

177  Dick,  the  Boy  Lawyer;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Fee. 

178  Broker  Dexter’s  New  Boy;  or,  A  Young  Innocent  in  Wall 

Street  * 


Steel  Magnate.  p 

180  Three  Game  Speculators;  or.  The  Wall  Street  Boys’  Syndi¬ 

cate. 

181  A  Stroke  of  Luck;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Made  Money  in  Oil. 

182  Little  Hal,  the  Boy  Trader;  or,  Picking  Up  Money  in  Wall 

Street. 

183  On  the  Gold  Coast;  or,  The  Treasure  of  the  Stranded  Ship. 


“WORK  AND  WIN 

Containing  the  Fred  Fearnot  Stories 
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Colored  Covers 


.32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


530  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ice  Champion;  or,  Skating  for  Gold  and 

Glory. 

531  Fred  Fearnot’s  Lucky  Shot;  or,  Getting  the  Best  of  a  Foe. 

532  Fred  Fearnot’s  Snowshoe  Boys;  or,  Six  Days  in  Labrador. 
633  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Silent  Five”;  or,  After  Basketball 

Honors. 

534  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hall-Boy;  or,  The  Great  Hotel  Mys¬ 
tery. 


535  Fred  FearnoJ  s  Hockey  Team;  or.  Out  to  Win  the  Cup.  < 

536  Fred  Fearnot’s  Slide  for  Life;  or,  Lost  in  the  Great  Bliz¬ 

zard. 

537  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Slums;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Great 

City. 

538  Fred  Fearnot’s  Fight  With  the  Dons;  or.  Lively  Times  in 

Mexico.  \ 

539  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Hunter;  or,  A  Trip  to  the  Fur 

« 

Country. 


“PLUCK  AND  LUCK” 


Colored  Covers 


Containing  All  Kinds  of  Stories 

32  Pages 


Price  5  Cents 


556  The  Young  Deserters;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Ramsey  Island. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

557  The  Bowery  Prince;  or,  A  Bootblack’s  Road  to  Fame.  By 

Howard  Austin. 

558  Jack  Mosby,  the  Guerilla  King;  or,  Riding  and  Raiding  in 

the  Rebellion.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

559  A  Lawyer  at  17,  and  the  Fee  that  Made  His  Fortune. 

By  Richard  R.  Montgomery. 

560  The  Houseboat  Boys;  or,  Stirring  Adventures  in  the 

Northwest.  By  Allyn  Draper. 


561  The  Dark  Sons  of  Ireland;  or,  Plotting  Under  the  Shan¬ 

non/ Water.  By  Allan  Arnold. 

562  Young  Karl  Kruger;  or,  The  Richest  Boy  in  the  Transvaal.' 

By  Berton  Bertrew. 

563  The  Phantom  Fireman;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Mark  How¬ 

land’s  Life.  By  Ex-Fire-Chief  WTarden. 

564  Ben  Brevier;  or,  The  Romance  of  a  Young  Printer.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

565  The  Signal  Service  Boys;  or.  Fighting  Above  the  Clouds. 

By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEK 


WF  STORIES  OF  A  BOY  S  SCHOOLDAYS 


By  FRANK  FORREST 


Handsome  Colored  Covers 
32  Pages  of  Reading 


Price  5  Cents 


Cents 


Splendid  Illustit^^^^ 

K  .  ,  r-  Became  a 

Issued  Ever} 


No.  137  of  this  weekly  begins  a  new  series  of  school  stories,  written  by  Frank  Forrest,  the  best  author  of  -  s  Synrli- 

of  fiction  in  the  world.  Each  number  de  aiis  the  fun,  perils,  and  sports  of  a  fearless  young  student  with  a; 

character,  who  stands  for  justice  and  honor  in  all  things.  He  and  his  schoolmates  encounter  all  sorts  of 

ventures  of  the  kind  that  boys  like  to  read  about.  Some  fine  girls  figure  in  the  series,  and  a  deep  element  u  • 

est  runs  through  every  story.  in  Wall 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS  ABOUT  THESE  STORIES 


LATEST  ISSUES. 


Jed  Ship. 


108  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Little  Pard ,  or,  The  Boy  Hero  of  the 

Flames. 

109  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Fiery  Duel  ;  or.  Teaching  the  Neptunes  a 

Lesson. 

110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Vet ;  or.  Working  Shoulder  to 

Shoulder. 

111  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal  ;  or,  The  Only  Chance  for 

Life. 

112  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys;  or,  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

113  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies;  or.  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 

City 

114  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear  ;  or.  The  Fireman’s  Trick  that 

Won  the  Day. 

115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers,  or,  Saving  the  Govern¬ 

ment  Mail. 

11G  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Plucky  Drive;  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F!re. 

117  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber;  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 

Man. 

118  Young  Wide  Awake's  Artful  Dodge;  or,  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defense. 

119  Young  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery,  or,  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves. 

120  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  :  or.  Breaking  Even  With  the 

Neptunes. 

121  Young  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  ;  or,  The  Mystery 

of  a  Big  Blaze. 

122  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers’’;  or.  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 

123  Young  Wide  Awake's  Wild  Ride:  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

121  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Call  :  or.  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn. 

125  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle;  or.  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 
Fire. 

12G  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or.  The  State  Fireman’s  Tourna¬ 
ment. 

127  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Latest  Recruit;  or.  Snatching  His  Captain 

From  Death. 

128  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Sylvia”;  or.  Saving  Life  on  the 

River. 

129  Young  Wide  Awake's  Leap  in  the  Dark;  or,  Capturing  the  “League 

of  3  ” 

130  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Hazard:  or.  Stopping  a  Theatre  Fire. 

131  Young  Wide  Awake  Off  His  Guard;  or.  Caught  in  a  Warehouse 

Blaze. 


132  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Best  Deed;  or,  Saving  the 

Sweetheart. 

133  Young  W’ide  Awake’s  Deadly  Peril ;  or,  Good  Work  at  an  Ins*. 

Asylum.  * 

134  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Struggle  in  the  Dark  ;  or,  Trapped  in  a  . 

Flooded  Cellar.  , 

135  Young  Wide  Awake's  Swift  Run  ,  or.  Saving  the  Midnight  Ex¬ 

press. 

136  Young  Wide  Awake's  Last  Chance;  or.  Rescued  from  Certain 

Death.  *  -ft 

137  Dick  Daresome's  Schooldays;  or,  The  Victory  of  the  New  Ha/* 

138  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Midnight  Hazers  :  or.  Turning  the  Tables 

o'i  His  Enemies. 

139  Dick  Daresome’s  Bold  Rescue:  or.  Saving  the  Academy  Giris. 

140  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Burglars;  or.  Risking  His  Life  for  a 

Room-mate  J 

141.  Dick  Daresome  Miss’ng :  or.  The  Academy  Girls  to  the  Rescue.  . 
142  Dick  Daresome’s  Fight  for  Honor ;  or.  Clearing  a  School  .Sus¬ 
picion. 


143  Dick  Daresome’s  Quarrel:  or.  Showing  Up  a  Coward. 

144  Dick  Daresome's  Fatal  Error;  or.  Trapped  by  an  Envious  School- 1 

mate 

145  Dick  Daresome’s  Ice  Victory  ;  or.  Skating  a  Race  Against  Death. 

146  Dick  Daresome's  Struggle  for  Leadership  :  or.  Getting  Ahead  of 

IDs  Rivals. 

147  Dick  Daresome’s  “Flying  Gull”:  or.  Winning  the  Ice-Boat  Contest. | 


148  Dick  Daresome  and  the  Village  Toughs:  or.  A  Battle  Against 

Odds. 

149  D:ck  Daresome's  Hockey  League:  or.  Winning  Out  for  MerrUale. 

150  Dick  Daresome's  Man  Hunt  :  or.  A  Ten-Mile  Chase  after  Robbers 

151  D:ck  Daresome’s  Dark  Days  :  or.  Tricked  by  a  Boy's  Deceit. 

152  Dick  Daresome’s  Wild  Toboggan  Ride:  or.  Daring  Sport  f>n  the 

Mountain  Side 

153  Did,  Dnresoine  ;*i>d  « he  Lynchers:  or.  The  Fight  for  an  Innocent  Man. 
1  5  4  Did.-  Dn >ine  Hunted  I >o\vn ;  or.  Caught  in  the  Clutches  of  ihe  * ‘N iglit 

Ca  p«.” 

1  55  Dick  Daresome’s  Cross  Country  Run:  or.  Winning  Out  by  a  Head. 

1  5fi  Dick  Daresome’s  Perilous  Swim;  or.  A  Daring  Rescue  from  the  Whirl¬ 
pool. 
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